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{uapy MILBOBOUGH, LOOKING AT KIT'S PALE YOUNG FACE, FELT A PANG OF SYMPATHY BUN THROUGH HER HEART. ] 


KIT. 


—— 
OHAPTER XI{IL 


Tax day fellowing that quiet dinner at the 
Leith’s great house in Mayfair square Sir 
i esmond received a little note from 

y bil. 


“Tam sure you will be glad to know that 
my little friend will be very pleased to join 
Lady Milborough at once. I speke to her, as 
I promised you last night I would, and she 
expressed her willingness to do anything to 
oblige Lady Milborough. You must not shiok 
me very vainifI say I know she is sorry to 
leave me so soon; but after I had told her all 
you told me, she at once said she would go, 
and that she only hoped she will be able to 
please Lady Mil hb. On the whole, 
though I shall regret losing her more than I 
can say, 1am almost glad she has to go 80 
Soon: for Tam sure she is not strong, and 
London tries her very much. 

Down in the country with the beautifal 





fresh air and in that dear old house she wi'l 
be another oreatare. I am quite distressed 
abont her this morning; she looks so pale, 
and though she assures me she is absolutely 
well, I don’t feel she is. You see, Sir Pailip, 
I am writing to you quite freely on this sub- 
jeot. I feel now I have a double claim to your 
kind friendship, and indeed [ am so gratefal 
to you for helping me in this matter. When 
once you have met Kate you will understand 
perhaps more fally my deep interest in her. 

* Poor ehild ! Ido not like to question her, 
and somehow it seems to me as though she 
would tell all about herself, who she was and 
what her story is ; but that her lips are sealed. 
At all events I know she will be happy with 
dear Lady Milborengh, and I fally expect your 
cousin will fall in with Kste. We are 
going to drive reund this afternoon, so that all 
final arrangements can be made, and Kate will 
join Lady Milborough to-morrow, I should 
think. Is there a chance of my seeing you at 
the opera to night? Maurice said he should 
try and induce you to come. I hope you 
will, and then apart from the pleasure of 
seeing you I can tell you all that has been 





settled. I shall be greatly disappointed if 
she and Lady Milborough do not fall in lova 
with one another immedistely. With many 
many thanks and my warmest regarde,— 


Yours very sincerely, 
“Sypm Lerra.” 


Pailip immediately responded by a few 
pretty words, in which he declared most truth. 
fally his willingness to do anything for any 
friend of Sybil’s, and then he wrote some more 
lettera—one of which was to Oonstance 
Marlowe, to thank her for her kindness in 
sending him a book which he had once seen 
on a visit at the Limes, and casually expressed 
& wWieh to read, 

He wrote a pleasant chatty letter and stated 
that it was almost a certainty he shou'd start 
off on hie travels once again early in the 
autumn ; bat that he should with equal cer- 
tainty pay another visit to the Limes before 
this occurred, when he looked forward with 
mach a te seeing her once again. At 
the end of hia letter he wrote,— 

‘* T suppose you hear often from your little 
cousin of the red Iccks who so bewitched me. 
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I hope her Paris school is not quite spoiling 
her, a8 Maurice Montgomery declared it 
would. Oh, by the- way, to play the role of a 
gossip for once. You will be intereated tohear 
that Manrice is engaged to be married almost 
immediately to Sybil Leith, He is to be con- 
gratulated. She is a charming creature!” 

By the same post that this letter was 
Gelivered to Constance there came another in 
Kit's handwriting, the first that she cent since 
her departure. 

Constance opened if hurriedly; she was 
no} in the best of tempers ; she was extremely 
digappointed that Philip Desmond should 
bave gone back to London at this particular 
moment. Things had been going so well be- 
tween them, and every day she had felt that 
she was was making a step forward in his 
estimation, and then all at once he goes away 
and she is left discomforted, It certainly was 
very hard, and then every now and then the 
thoaghs of Kit brought an unpleagané sensa, 
t10n, 

She had had one stand-up fight. with Ohria 
Hornton, who flatly, refused to-believe 
the sohool story and accused her 
of having sent Kit.away to-some horri 

‘If everything were all.right and nothing 
had happened shen Kit.would.bave written,to 
me,"’ the boy said.stontly,, championing bis 
lost comrade right loyally. “ Kit is ag 
straight as a die, andabe, won't play ak a 
game of lies to please, anybody; that's why 
ehe doesn’t write to, mes I. knowsher ; bat,all 
the eame I am her-friend, and I, want to know 
what has become. of hery.e0 plesse tell me,’’ 

** Kit is in sehool in: Ravris,’’ Constance had 
answered very-coldly, bntnot at all comfors- 
«ble. Bheshed never diked Obris, andnow she 


hated bim, and. ahe wae:dreadfally alraid of |: 


wheat,he wenld say. 

‘Dhat's alie!” Ohris had anayered her 
back; not very gallantly ;-but he was unhappy 
and@vangry, and his dislike for Constance was 
agygress aaher's for him, 

"Yon are a very rade boy, and 8 most in- 
aniting..one,” Constance had said, and with 
that they-had parted, leaying her mind in a 
disturbed ogndition. As days went by and 
Chris said. mophing and never came near her, 
she began:t9: farget:him, and to forget Kit too, 
This letteg trom. her cousin coming so un- 
expectadlyy taken in conjanction with her 
vexation. with Sir Philip, which vexation was 
by no. means soothed when she read the post- 
coript tednia letter, made Constance angry and 
uneasy. 

She opened Kit's note expecting she scarcely 
knew what) and her fair brows were knit as 
ehe read, 

The girl wrote quietly and very coldly. 

** Dear ConsTance,— 

‘‘T am abouts to make a change in my 
plans, and I think it only right to acquaint 
you of the fact. Through the kindness of 
Misa Leith I have received an offer to live with 
Lady Milborough as companion and reader at 
& Salary.of fifty pounds a-year. You can eagily 
imagine that I prefer this method of earning 
my living to the one for which I was engaged 
here, and therefore Iam sure you will not be 
surprised to hear that I have accepted Lady 
Milborough's offer, and that in fact I begin 
my duties with her immediately, My address 
will be Ravyeletoke Mainatead, in ogse you 
should have osegcion to write to.me, I hope 
you are well, and your mother. If you see 
Chris you might tell him I am well, and that 
I never forges him. Of course it is not 
nesessary for me to add that I have not 
Fpoken of my connection with you, and shat 
1am known only in the name whisy I took on 
leaving the Limeg, 

‘* With once again many thanks for the 
help you gave me (I exclose yon a postal order 
for the money you lens m:)—I am always 
your affegiionsate conain, 

** KaTHER NE, Mantowe,” 

Constance was considerably surprised and 


by-no means pleased at this letter. She was 
@ sort <t a travers With everything at this 





moment, but she chose to put it all on Kit— 
the girl bad no right to have done what she 
had done without first consulting her (Con- 
stance’s) wishes, and most certainly this 
arrangemen’ was not one of which she would 
have approved. 

She knew Lady Milborough well by name, 
and she was well aware that, old woman as she 
was, she held a very popular and euccessfal 
place in the fashionable world. In her house 
Kit would be sure to meet with someone who 
might have eeen her down at Thornton— 
perhaps with Sir Philip Desmond, Constance 
was ignorant ofthe relationship that existed 
between Sir Philip and Lady Milberough, or 
Maurice, Montgomery; in fact, ahe was-sure to, 
meet Manrice, singe he was now, Sybil. Leith's 
fiancé, and it was more,than-eyident to Con. 
stance that Sybil had taken a great interest 
in Kit, Constance knew Sybil Leith--it was, 
just.ahe.sort.of thing she would. do, When, 
she had. for Kit to go to Lady. 
Grace's: she had completely for- 
gottemfipbil, omitemight have made a differ. 
enoe 40 her 


Rheaees ery deeply, and + more 
she.¢hongh' the mare uncomfortable 6 Was. 
She-wae:co, afzaid) Philip Deamond would 
dissover.abe had:lied to . She knew the 
sore,ofoman.sahevhad to desl with, and she 
knew equally that this would be something 
anch.@ man. would neither forget nor forgive in 
ye a She. did not a _ 

Uti gomery, except in so ag he 
would besure.to:reoognize Kit and tell Des- 


She.deter mined all at once on going straight 
up-te, Londen. There were. sa. 
y:ahe-should.go, chief of all being» near 
De: mond, and, secondly, 
ahe could see Kit, and pergonally expreas 
a , 







as she had neyerwared 
Sybil Leithwas. in, great i\Her 


E 


f 

ceived. ab-once an interest: 
girl with her wonderfal bair, and 

still more wonderful eyes, who was to come 

and live with her and be her companion. And 

Kit, suffering as she was, numb almost with 

the agony in her heart. 

It was impossible for her to resist the 
sweetness and gentleness of the old woman 
who received her co warmly, and. seemed so 
glad to see her. . 

Kit was ag eager now to leave the big house 
in Mayfair-square as she had been eager be- 
fore to cling to it, 

She conld have failen.on ber. knees and 
thanked Heaven when she heard that Lady 
Milborongh preferred she should: begin her 
duties at once. 


many reasons | the 


Kit said nothing, but her hand went ont to 
the speaker. 

Lady Milborough, looking at her pale young 
face, felt a pang of sympathy run through 
her heart, : 

She was old in years, but she was young in 
sentiment and feelings, and she felt, without 
words, that she was in the presence of a 
mental suffering almost more than could be 
borne. She held out her hand involuntarily. 

“ And so you will come? And you will not 
be afraid of a doll, quiet life with an old 
woman, my dear?” 

Kit bent her head and kissed the wrinkled 
hand, but still she said nothing, on } her 
heantifal eyes were eloquent with all ber lips 
conld not say. b 

She drove away with Sybil, in silence. 
Fortunately, Sybil was so lost in her own 
happy thoughts she did not notice the 
obange that had, come over the girl beside ber. 
It.ia.trne ahe had observed Kit’s pale cheeks, 
and the dark blue shadows: xound her eyes; 
her heart too waa touehed by the look in 
these. same-eyes—a atrained, nervous, expres- 
sion, that.-heapoke intense suffering, cither 
mentally.ox:hodily. 

To-Bpbil, Leith this look conveyed only tho 
impressionyéhat-the girl wag nos yet reeovered 
from the.segere- nervous headache tha? had 
prostrated:her-so utterly the day before, and 
Kit might::have..epared herself the graat 
anx that beset: her, that her girl friend 
shonld:.see. a. difference in her and want to 
know the cause. : 

The long awial hors that had gone sinoc 


of -man’s:base- 

ness and: bad 
left. an teace on Kit’s mind anc 
. that marvellons 


for-the- mpmens by. nncomtmollab! le 
wept, away ; lite ateetohed" before ben as iv 
mallPune, ‘Bos astime all-she. gondness in it 
was blotted-ont, 
Kis forgot she faithinllove of hep ald wahoo! 
mate, the honest, rongh affeation of-Hegzic. 


‘pweciness 
matore was 
was 


shadjand the sincere and. undombted: intezest of 
Sphil- 


- Leith. 
'» he conld only remember-the dark side, the 
cruel; -hareh tongue of the woman who hac 
given her charity so grudgingly the eelfishness 
and utter indifference of Constance, the 
jealousy and dislike that had been manifested 
towards her by the servants in this big house, 
and last of all the heartlessness, the wicked- 
ness of Maurice Montgomery, whose hand hac 
80 wantonly been stretghed out to destroy the 
youth and beanty of her mind, to take away 
her heart and replace it with a stone, : 

She shed no. tears; there is some suffering 
too great for any such relief. Hers was, ci 
this calibre. 

It was not the grief of a girl; it was. tho 
sorrow of a woman, and with the woman just 
awakened in her Kis feared less she trata ahgalc. 





“Tam sozry to rob you, my dear,” the old 
lady had said to Spbil, ‘*but.the fact. is, I 
want to get down to- my dear old home in the 


country, your big, noiey, brilliant London is! 


her in. some ‘way or otber and.attzact 
Sybil'a attention, andabove all Sybil Leiil 
muaet never, never know, this. trath, Myst no: 
know indeed thas there was .anght. to. troable 


too much for me, I am not strong enough Kitof a deeper nature than. shose almost_ia- 
for it, and I want to get away at-once. I! significant.trogbles which Sybil hadseomed ic 


shonld be glad if Miss Lowe will travel: with | 


me, and be introduced to my gardens before 
all the reses- are dead.’’ 


realize. and understand without words or 
explanasion. 
— an intense relief, to Kis, to find #hst 


“ And Kate will-go gladly," Sybil answered ; | Spbil made. no remark,abont her appearance. 
‘‘and I.shall-be glad for-her-to go, for perhaps | excopt, one. of sympathy. thas., ber headache 


she will be able to- steal_some of your-roses for 


should bave-been,so:bad and.aa,they drove ia 


her pale thin cheeke, She knows-how sorry I | silence,.to.she big house Kit felt that: thia: 
danger that she had dreaded so, much wae 
over altogether, for her strength and hold over 


fisb,"’ 


am to lose her, but I am?-not ‘going to be oa 
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herself wouid increase as the time went on, and | for this maid Miss Maricowe nad besa so good: She nvticed thas ne wie DexE tO Horning, 
it her face still wore its pallor and her eyes | as to send. jand drank far more than waa wise for hia, 


had the same worn pained Jook, well it would 
be easy for Sybil to account for this by the 
knowledge of the regret Kit must feel at 
leaving ber. When they reached the house 
Sybil ineieted on taking Kit up to her room. 

‘“« You are to rest quite quiet. You lock as 
white as a ghost, and remember you have & 
journey before you to-morrow. Oh! Kate 
cesar, I hope you willbe happy. Is seems so 
unkind for me to let you go, and. yet——.” 

Kit kissed the hand she held gently. 

‘‘ Twill be happy. I give you my promise, 
dear Sybil!’ she answered, and indeed she felt 
as though the future spent with this kind, gentle 
old lady must indeed be happiness, there was 
such an element of peace about it, 

She was glad to rest as Sybil desired, and 
she lay very still with closed eyes lost in a 
maze of thought that was too sad, too miser- 
able, too confased to be disentangled as this 
moment, far into the night, never moving 
indeed till Sybil crept crept in on her way to 
bed.to kiss her good night and to show her 
mouch tender kindness, It was dawn before 
Kit fell asleep, worn out by her mentai euffer- 
ing, and when. she awoke the sun shining in 
throough the window prociaiming that: day 
was well born, the day that was to be the 
beginning of Kit's new life under Lady 
Milborongh’'s care and guidance, 

To Constance Marlowe's intense annoyance 
she found it not easy to manage her mother 
with regard-to her journey to London. Mrs. 
Marlowe had suffered a blow when Kit had 
disappeared so mysteriously from her roof, It 
was @ bittter thing to her ever to. acknowledge 
® wrong; butit was also impossible for her 
not to feel that. she had gone a little too far in 
her very unjastanger with the girl and, this 
knowl had the effect of making her more 
disagreeable and austere than ever. 

Conatance had a very unpleasant time, the 
subject of Kis had not. been broached between 
her mother and herself, After the morning 
when Constance had informed Mrs. Marlowe 
that the girl she so much disliked would 
trouble her no more, as she had gone away 
and would accept no farther charity, 
Constance did not enlighten her mother further 
than to say that she had given out to the 
neighbourhood around that Kit had. been sent 
to school, as the best means of. satisfactorily 
accounting for her absence. 

The whole matter gave Mrs. Marlowe con- 
siderable annoyance and some pain ; for. hard, 
ansympatbetic and ungenerons.as she was, she 
abominated any deccit and and 
moreover she had decided qualms of conscience 
over the fate of the girl whom her dead 
husband had bequeathed -to her. care. 

When she. saw this anxiety Constance con- 
fided to her mother the intelligence that. she 
knew Kit was well and. in safe hands, having 
received news of her, and after, this. she said 
nomore. Kit'’s name was never mentioned,and 
life went-as usual at the Limes, When Con- 
stance broached the subject of her proposed 
visit to town she wae considerably upset to 
find her mother by no means inclined towards 
it, and the whole matter required such delicate 
manipniation that by the time. Miss Marlowe 
found herself at last. en-route to London she 
feared very much that one part of her errand 
would be fruitless, 

It waaalmost a week since she had heard 
from Kit, and she had then announced her 
immediate departure from the Leiths'. By this 
she would be with Lady Milborongh and, who 
conld tell? perhaps already she had met 
Philip Deamond and had upeet everything. 

Constance's first duty was a visit to Lady 
Grace Leith, ostensibly to express her con- 
gratulations on Sybil's engagement, in reality 
to fiad ont all she-could -abont Kit. She waa 
received by Lady Graceatone, Sybil was out 
riding with her lover, Constance very soon 
turned the. subject on Kit, and her surmise 
was of couree confirmed, 

Lady Grace was tall of exclamations over 
her-daughter's.strange interest and sympathy 





“I really scarcely saw her,” Lady Grace that bis manner when he spoke to Sybil wag 
said; ‘but Sybildook one of her extraordin- | almost painfally artificial, and thas on the 
ary infatnations about the girl, declared hor to Jeaet possible opportunity be lapsed into 
be & princess in disguise, and never rested till | thooghs which was not of s peaceful nature, 
she took her away from her proper sphere. [| She glanced now snd then at Sir Pailip, 
can only hope it will turn ons well with Lady ‘and was astonished that so keen an observer 
Milborough. I shonld have made some strong aa be was should he blind to ths change in iho 
protest against the arrangement had it not, young man. 
been for the fact that I felt, with the character ‘Ip must be money,” Constance deter. 
you had given her, she must be at least | mined to herself; ‘‘ that is why he has hurried 
respectable and honest, and it is Lady Mil-|on the marriage, he cares no more for Sybil 
borough's affair if she does not anit in other than he does for the chsir on which he is 
ways. They have gone into the country, and | sitting, but he wants her money.” 

Sybil declares that Lady Milborough bas; Maurice lifsed bis handsome eyes a6 this 
already written, saying she is delighted with ' moment, and, as he met Constance’s steady 
the girl. Ifso it is highly satisfactory ; but geze, be frowned, and to himself swore sad- 
you know what Sybil is,” and Lady Grace, denly. He could not fail to understand the 
shrugged her shoulders. } meaving of Miss Merlowe’s scrutiny, and he 

Constance smiled, but was not satisfied or | ficgeted beneath it. 
comfortable, * Curse her!” he said savagely; ‘her eyes 

‘* I suppose you #ee a good deal of Sir Philip ' look as if they could read one through snd 
Desmond ?" she said, when she spoke, “ You throngh. She's a cat! I hate her! Tho 
know, it- wag he who wrote and told:me of the | sors of woman who would make mischief in 
engagement.” Paradise! Well, she can’t do me moch harm, 

** Yes, he comes very frequently. He dines | and I can show her upa bit, She would nos 
with us to-night. Will you accept a very | seem euch an angel to Philip if he knew ashe 
unceremonious invitation snd come too? I | could Jie in such a splendid fashion.” 
know Sybil will be delighted if you will.” Perhaps something of this malice and power 

Constance accepted eagerly, and drove away | made themselves felt so Constance. Be that as 
with a pretty flush in her cheeks, looking very it may, she turned her «yes away fromstudy- 
dainty and lovely in her summer gown and ing Maurice—for a moment she felt a rejura 
soft laces. Her heart beat more evenly now. | of ber former discomfort. 

Philip had evidently not gone intothecoun-| After dinner sho and Sybil retired to a 
try to see Lady Milborough, and it would be conch to chat abons the troasseau and sil the 
probable that if he did pay his kinswoman a attendant excitement, and then Constance 
visit before she left he did not meet Kit. She got that for which she had determined to 
could not be sure of this, of course, until after angle, namely, an invitation from Sybil to be 
she had seen him. ! one of the bridesmaids, 

She dressed for the dinner in her most; ‘ Io will nos be a grand wedding,” Sybil 
becoming gown, and devised schemes as she said. ‘I mean nothing very grand. Maurice 
d le | dislikes the fass and she pablicity !” 

It he had seen Kit she must think of some| “Um!” Constance thought to herself, 
story to tell him, Kit, she knew, would have “not like Mr. Maurice as a general rala, 
paid nothing tohim. It was wonderfal how, What is wrong 1 wonder? This listie fool 
much faith Constance bad in her cousin. Lack- thinks be adores her—vshe ia easily deceived, 
ing all noble and honest qualities herself, she 1 must be some money scraps, there can be 
was none the less glad to acknowledge their | nothing else.” 
power when they could do her a service. Is was a great satisfaction to her to realize 

“I shall know.the instant I look at him if that she would be associated with Sybil's 
he has seen her,” she thought to herself, and marriage, it was a splendid exouse for prolong- 
for one moment her heart failed her, and she ing her stay in town, and would afford many 
turned sick with sudden fear lest Philip Des- more opportunities for meeting Philip Daa- 
mond’s eyes should meet her's and scourge her mond than she could have poasibly managed 
with their contempt, | other wise. 

She realised in » moment like this how! Constance’s brain was busy while she sai 
deeply the thought of this man was grown | disoussing ‘ chiffons” with Sybil, Her frst 
into her, how much he was to her. | mot must be ta try and get Kit away from 

Sybil ran to greet her, and while Constance Lady Milborongh before there was a chance 
kissed and was kissed, her quick eyes had gone of her meeting with Sir Philip. She did noi 
to Philip Desmond's distinguished figure in quite know how this was to be arranged, dub 
the background. ; some plan would present itself before many 

“ He knows nothing,” was her ewift thought, ' hours had gone. 
and the colour rashed into her cheeks, making! The best and safest way would be to sce Kil 
her beautifal face more beantiful. ' personally—the jonrney down to Lady Mii 

Sir Philip weloomed her warmly. Haliked borough’s country home would be a decided 
her very much, and he had been impressed nuisance, but this anvoyance was nothiug 
with all the nice + Lady Sinclaor had told compared to that which would most aurely 
him concerning Miss Marlowe. arise if Philip Desmond were to beoome 

Being absolutely ianocent of the depths of aware of the troth concerning the gir! in 
artfulness to which a.match-making mindcan whom he had been so strangely interested, 
descend, he, of course, was not to know that Constance conld not help regarding it az a 
Lena had allowed herself to embroidery a most malignann fate that shoald have throwa 
little on simple facts, and to him the story of Kit into a path that moat lead sooner or later, 
Constance’s absolate.devotion to her mother, unless prevented, to a meeting with Philip 
her unselfishness, her womanliness, her good- Desmond. 
ness in general made up a picture of acharm-.{ Afser she had disunssed her dresses anid 
ing being whomit wasimpoasible not to revere all the reat of the bridal finery Sybil turned 
and admire. the convereation on Kit. She knew that ii 

Constance Marlowe's sharp, calculating was through Constance Marlowe's recom- 
mind was not long in appreciating a subtle mendation that the girl had entered hex 
change in Maurice Montgomery. Her eyes mother's household, and though she had deter- 
saw what none of the other's saw. Toe rest- mined she would ask no questions. and would 
less expression on the handsome face, the waii to know all her history from Kis herself, 
conttraint in the manner, the evidence in she sould not help bringing the subjeci op 
many little ways of the existence of some and expressing ail her sincere admiration and 
trouble which was new and not small, liking for the girl whom she had 20 warmly 


Constance felt a thrill of malicious pleasure befrienced, 
in thia observation. She disliked Maurice,and Constance maintained a very composed alr, 
her vanity owed him a grudge which she though this perpetaal introduction of Kis ai 
every turn of her existence now was irritating 


would pay one of these days. 
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toa degree. She pretended she knew nothing 
personasliy of Kis, only that she wag a respect- 
able girl and willing to work. Sybile 
enthusiasm on the subject of Kits beauty 
and refinement did not give Constance much 
pleasure, and she was relieved beyond measure 
when Lady Grace cams to join the conclave 
on dreas and Kit was dismiseed, 

In the dining-room Philip Desmond sat 
talking politios to Sir George Leith, and 
Maurice Montgomery stood at the window 
smoking his cigar and gazing out through the 
summer twilight to the square gardens 
beyond, A strange mood had fallen upon him 
in the Jast few daya; he did not know himeelf 
—for the first time in his career of selfishness 
Maurice was miserable—he was learning the 
anpleasant lesson of keen disappointment, 
and something more beside, Kit's absolate 
Silence, her abaolote dignity, her quiet accept- 
ance of her fate, filled him with an admiration, 
@ desire, a longing, which was ag near akin to 
love as anything he could ever fesl. Now she 
was gone from him, now that he had lost her 
for ever the fulness of her beauty in nature 
and body rushed upon him completely. 

There was for him now only one being in 
the wide world, and that was the girl who, 
by the merest chance, had been anatched 
@way from the shame and ruin he had laid 
out for her. No reproach that her lips 
caould have uttered would have aroused one 


i 
rt 
{ 





tithe of the feeling in this man’s breast that . 


her most eloquent silence and disappearance 
had done. 


He was not over sensitive where morality | 


‘was concerned, bat he had an uncomfortabis 
seneation every now and then as the thought 
of her contempt for bim came over him, And 


mingliog with all shis was the rage of a man . 
| again. 


who bad made mietekes. 

He was furious with himself—he, who was 
ordinarily so clever—to have done what he 
had done. He who had never been baiked in 
his life yet, to have got what he desired 
almost into his grasp. and then to have let 
it escape him altoyesher, 

The whole affair was something 00 irrita- 
ting, too disappointing for adequate desorip- 
tion, and Maurice told himself he was not 


only miserable man, and very unhappy, | 


bat a fool into the bargain as he stood 


gazing at the spot where Kis had been | 


Wont to wander in the moonlight. 


Toe desire to see her once again, to gaze , 


into her eyes, to hear her sweet tender voice, 
became almost unbearable, 
Be turned savagely away. 


She ought to be mine,” he said to him. | 


self, sullenly and shen be set his teeth. “ By 
Heaven ! she is mine! 
and soul, 
that satiafaction at least. She may hide her- 
eelf from me for ever, she will never change 
her heart. She loves me, and she al ways will, 
whatever comes!”’ 

There was not a shadow of remorse in hia 
heart for the wrong he would have done her, 
not & rain of repentance for the wanton sin 
he would have committed; his misery was 
the misery of # selfish man who soffers dis- 
appointment for the fiest time; hie regret all 
for himeelf. Indeed, as the moments went by 
be ere almoet angry with Kis. 

He desermined she shouid have seen him 
before tking herself, as she had done, 80 
— from him, and all chance of meeting 

io 

He did not consider she had treated him 
fairly ; be sosrcely knew what to think and 
wh mot to, 

His temper wae not improved by so mach 
ments! Sissorhance; he was go sulky and 
evitensiy ont of eorts later in the evening 
tha: Poilip D-emonrd coald not help knitsiog 
his brows, and §.bil's gentle heart was 
pained aod anxions, for she thongs he must 
be il!; and if Maurice shonid be ui, then wag 
the sunshine of iife itaeif blotted out for 
Sybil Leisn, 

* 


* + * 


And while he etood g+zing out at the Square | 


She loves me, body 
She will never love again—TI have ; 


gardens, growing sogry with himself aud 
everyone concerned, the girl, whose youth he 
had so ruthleasly shattered, sat under the 
branches of an aged tree, watching the moon- 
beams dance and flicker through the leaves 
on to the grass beneath. 

The night was warm and beautiful, the sky 
&@ oanopy of deep olear blue, broken only by 
stars; behind her stretched the quaint old 
house, pretty lighta gleaming from the win- 
dowa; around her were the grounds sweet 
with ~ scent of old world flowers—all was 

ceftal, 

The distant sounds of the country life came 
only at intervals ; she was alone. She sat with 
ber arms propp:d on her knees, her face in 
her hands, her eyes were hot and tearless; 
her heart a pain in her breast. 

She was mourning for her dead youth, her 
beantifal lost dreams, he: broken faith, her 
wasted love, 

She was sorrowing for the fatare that lay 
before the girl whom she already loved so 
well; she was suffering the anguish all pure 
highly stramg miods and hearts soffer when 
the actual knowledge of the existence of evil 
is forced inoontrovertibly upon them. 

This was her grief, this her burden; but 
from the man who had worked the evil Kis 
shrank as she would have recoiled from some 
venomous reptile. 

To her, Maurice Montgomery, stripped of 
all shat bad seemed go fair, so beautifal, was 
horrible, terrible; the embodiment of all false- 
nessa treachery, and oraelty. 

Tne love she had borne had been for 
another being. not for him. She felt a rash 
of hot, proud contempt through her veins 
when she recalled him, and she prayed most 
earnestly that she might never see him 


Sne vas not afraid of him, she only wished 
to forget him Tae past ahe would cling to, 
for is held the beauty of her allasions and 
faitha; bat Maurice had no place in these, so 
she would cast him out of her thoughts as 
completely as she would cast away & poisonous 
weed that had found its way into a garden of 
fragrant flowera and threatened to destroy 
and blight their beauty. 


(To be continued.) 
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HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


Sein ee 
OHAPTER XIX.—(continued.) 


Wira this threat, and a formal bow, the old 
sailor withdrew, leaving the confederates to 
themeelves, The door had hardly closed 
behiad him when Mrs. Barrat picked up the 
bank note, folded it, and put ié in her pocket, 
remarking,— 

** I will keep this, Mr. Wilmer. It is buta 
very emall part of what you owe me, and if 








; we shoald not be married it will be better 


than nothing. Your pooket-book, fortanately, 
is pretty well filled. Have you thought 


| where we are to go?” she added, hastily, as 


, May be necessary, 


her employer was about to expostulate with 
her op»n her appropiation of his property. 

**O- course not, bas-—" 

**We oan go to my sister's, She keeps a 
lodynz-house, and oan shelter us as long as 
If you succeed in getting 
any money from Bir Hugh, we will be married 
at once, If not, and you have no prospect of 
getting any, we must separate, and I must 
continue to teach for a living.” 

* Twoow better than that, Jane Barrat,” 
declared Mr, Wilmer. ‘I Know you have 
ssved a handsome sum daring your atay here, 
and that you have enough to keep you com- 
fortably. You are not going to desert me, are 


, you. vow that I am fallen?” 


He spoke with a sort of whine, that testified 
how greatly hig mind had been broken by 
recent events. 


‘*Do you mean that we shail be married— 
whether we are rich or poor? " 

He answeced in the sffi: mative. 

Tae widow reflected, She was evidently 
weighing in the balance the honourable name 
of the Wilmers, the honour of having a 
gentleman for a husband, and the fact that 
she could mould him to her will, against the 
delights of freedom, and the charces that she 
might secure # wealthier spouse, Tae former 
advantages, however, seemed to preponderate, 
and she said,— 

‘Well, have your own way, Mr. Wilmer. 
We will be married whenever you please after 
our business is arranged. The firat thing to 
be done in the morning is to remove to my 
sister's, The second is for you to see Sir 
Hugh Obellis. After that we oan talk of 
ma Se 

The programme thus arranged was acted 
upon, 

The confederates separated at an carly 
hour, the ex-goveraess retiring to her room, 
employing herself in packing tranke and 
boxes. This task was completed before she 
slept, Mr. Wilmer packed his own boxes 
containing his personal property—spending 
hours in the difficult task, and shedding tears 
of disappointment as he put away the hand- 
some garments, jewelled shirt and sleeve- 
buttons he had expected to wear amid 
fashionable scenes. Ualike Mrs. Barrat, in 
her distant chamber, he did not close his eyes 
in slumber. He paced the floor, when his 
work was completed, and wrung hia hands in 
bitter anguish, feeling already the hand of 
retribation falling heavily op2u him. 

When morning came he looked like a 
broken-down old man, so wan, haggard and 
hollow-eyed was he. His spirit was half 
crushed, and he felt an inabilisy to control the 
workings of his miad. Hia thoughts wan- 
dered from subject to subject without order 
or coherence. At one moment he mourned 
over his downfall and Iamented his adversity, 
and the next he was absorbed in some trivial 
idea, pondering op on it as earnestly as if all 
hia hopes depended upon it. It was impossible 
that such a change should not be noticed 
when he made his appearanc: at the breakfast- 
table. Mrs. Barrat was shocked by it, and 
the butler subsequently informed the house- 
keeper that a judgment had fallen upon his 
deposed master. 

After breakfast a cab was ordered, the 
boxes were brought down, and Mr. Wilmer 
and the widow took their ignominious 
departure from the house where they had 
hitherto reigned supreme, desiring only to 
away before Captain Heddell should arrive 
to witness their humiliation. Taey drove 
directly to the residence of Mrs. Barrat's 
slater, engaged rooms, satisfying the curiosity 
of the lodging-house keepsr by a cunningly 
devised tale,and Mr. Wilmer then set out to 
visit Sir Hagh Coellis. 

He hastened directly to the chambers 
recently ocoupied by the baronet, and was 
informed that Sir Hugh had proceeded to 
Hawk's Nest om the previous day. As he lin- 
gered, disconcerted by this intelligence, the 
garrulous servant remarked that Sir Hugh 
must have come into a fortune, for he had paid 
all his debts, and since his departare a num- 
ber of gentlemen had called to see him and 
had expressed their profound regret on 
learning that he had quitted town. 

“Adah must have given him money,” 
thought Mr. Wilmer as he returned to his 
lodgings to consult with the widow. “I was 
right—she bribed him to marry her. I 
suppose he'd pay handsomely if I should 
acouse him of the fact and offer to keep it 
secret,” 

He communicated the result of hia call to 
Mrs. Barrat, who urged him to proceed to 
Hawk's Nest without delay. In obedience to 
her counselg he was on his way thither 
within an hour, fall of uncertainty as to the 
best manner of executing 
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young baronet, and maintain his own 
innocence of wrong: doing. 

& He arrived at the little Welsh village early 
in the afternoon, engaged a fly, and proceeded 
to Hawk’s Nest as rapidly as possible. The 
dozen miles to be traversed seemed a score to 
him. He was in no mood te admire the 
charming scenery, the sunshine, nor the songs 
of the birds that made the air sweet with 
melody. The driver was inelined to be talk- 
ative, and spoke several times of having made 
the same journey recently with a mysterious 
veiled lady and her maid, but Mr. Wilmer 
was too perturbed to comprehend that his 
niece was the lady alluded to, and became 
chillingly taciturn. 

‘‘ Another mysterious visitor," muttered the 
driver. “I suppose he's come all the way 
here to see the Neat. I wonder what Por- 
rocke'll say to him.” 

Long as the ride seemed, it came to an end 
at last. Hawk's Nest in all its picturesque 
beauty arose before the eyes of the traveller 
in its green setting of trees and woods, likea 
haven of rest. Here, he assured, himself he 
should do something to retrieve his fortunes. 
He half arose from the seat as they drove 
past the little stone — and up the avenue, 
bat sank back again as they paused before the 
old-faehioned porch at the front of the man- 
sion. 

The driver ascended the steps and knocked, 
and then returned to assist him to alight. 
Bidding the man wait, Mr. Wilmer descended 
from the vehicle and mounted the steps, 
noticing that a handsome Arabian horse, 
saddled and eaparisoned for a journey, was 
in waiting under the shade of a tree, its bridle 
held by a groom. 

He had scarcely made this observation when 
he was admitted by Porrocks, who looked 
more than ever quaint in hia strange, old- 
fashioned costume. 

“Te Sir Haogh at home?" inquired the 
visitor. 

‘Yes, sir,"’ was the reply. ‘‘He's going 
away almost immediately, sir, but if you will 
enter I will give him you name.” 

Mr, Wilmer gave his name as requested, 
and Porrocks ushered him into the drawing- 
room, announcing him to Miss Caellis, who 
was ite only occupant. 

The little lady was reclining in a fauteui/, 
her feet buried in a leopard-skin rug, and her 
hands bueied with some intricate affair of 
Berlin wools and long ivory needles. She 
looked up at the visitor's entrance, her bright 
black eyes sparkling like those of a girl, and 
& soft, bright colour overspread her sallow 
cheeks, 

‘* Wilmer!” she exclaimed, dropping her 
work. and grasping the gold head of her cane, 

“ Wilmer—what Wilmer ?”’ 

She arose and looked eagerly at the intruder, 
as if she expeoted to behold in him her lover 
who had died more than half a century 
before, Something of her vanished youth 
came back to her at that moment, and she 
booked exquisitely fair and gentle, strangely 
bright and eager, toying wilh her cane as if 
Kot needing its support, and standing erect. 

“I am James Wilmer, madam,” replied 
the visitor, rather awkwardly, ‘ Iam come 
to see Sir Hagh Ohellis.”’ 

A look of keen and bitter disappointment 
passed over the wrinkled face of Mise Chellis, 
Her eyes lost their singular sparkle, the 
colour faded from her cheeks, and she was 
again only an old woman with a buried 
romance. 

“James Wilmer,” she said, leaning heavily 
upon her staff and looking sharply into his 
face. ‘ Ah, you are the younger brother—the 
half-brother! 1s was the other one he loved— 
the elder one that wanted to be a sailor. 
Where ie he?” 

“Tbe Admiral is dead |" 

“Ah, yes. I remember,” sighed Miss 
Chellis. ‘‘ He became an ad and died. 


He would have been sixty years old if he had 
lived. Yes, I remember it all now. Be 
seated, Mr. Wilmer,"’ and she set the examp'e 








by sinking back again in the depths of her 
fauteuil. ‘‘The name confused me, especially 
as I was thinking of the past when you 
entered. The admiral married rather late in 
life. I remember he was getting along in 
years when his little girl was born. She was 
& bright, lovely child—little Adak ! I heard a 
report that she was insane after her father's 
death!” 

“She was insane!” said Mr. Wilmer, 
desperately, 

Something in his tone caught the attention 
of the old lady, and she looked at him with a 
geze so keen that it seemed to him she was 
reading hia inmost soul. He shrank back at 
the thonght, and this shrinking movement 
was in itself a revelation to her. 

“Adah Wilmer is insane, is she?” she 
asked, conceiving an instantaneous dislike for 
her grand-nephew’s visitor. ‘‘Is she under & 
physician's care?” 

Mr. Wilmer stammered a negative, sur- 
prised and delighted to discover that Mies 
Chellis was evidently ignorant ef the marriage 
between Sir Hugh and his niece. 

“Ta she in an asylum?” 

‘No, madam, I have preferred to keep her 
at home," 

‘‘Umph! Not under a doeter's care and 
not in an asylam{ What proof have you, 
Mr. aun Wilmer, that your niece is in- 
sane?” 

‘ Proof?” stammered the visitor. ‘ Why, 
her father was insane when he died !"” 

‘*Toat’s mo sign his daughter is insane!” 
was the dry response. “I think that Captain 
What's-his name, who was appointed an 
executor with you, ought to look after Miss 
Wilmer a little more closely than he has been 
doing. I shall write him a note to that effeot. 
And, if necessary, I'll take a trip to your 
residence myself, I'm the same as ker great- 
aunt, and have a right to look after her. Let 
me see, how old is she?" 

‘* Nearly twenty-one!” 

“Bo old as that! How time flies! It was 
but the other day I dandied her in my arms, 
and now she is nearly twenty-one! She ought 
to be married by this time—and that reminds 
me that there was something in her father’s 
will sbout marrying, wasn’t there? A orack- 
brained will, if ever there was one! If she 
failed to marry befcre coming of age you were 
to have her property—was not that it?” 

Mr. Wilmer assented, conscious that those 
sharp black eyes were reading his thoughts, 
and wishing himself safely out of ker pre- 
sence. 

‘* Ab, I see!’ was the significant remark of 
Miss Chellis. ‘‘ What can all the people have 
been thinking about? Are all of the Holte 
and Wilmer families dead? Is this child 
utterly friendless? If I had imagined the 
truth—I feel positive—dear, dear, if she loses 
her fortune she will not be poor, at any rate ! 
She'll have her godmother's property, and 
maybe Dorothy Onellis’ll leave her some- 
thing, inetead of leaving all to that heathenish 
mission. Bat I can hardly oredit it.”’ 

‘‘Oredit what?" cried Mr. Wilmer, sharply, 
conscious that she had guessed the truth, and 


betraying his guilt in every line of his haggard 
face. ‘If you mean any insinuations against 
me——” 


“‘ Sappose I do, what then?” inquired Miss 
Chellis, ironically. ‘‘ Will you go to law about 
it? I wish you would, Mr. James Wilmer. 
Then we'd see about poor Adah’s insanity. I 
tell you, I don’t believe she's any more insane 
than I am,” and the little lady emphatically 
flourished her walking. stick almost in the face 
of the visitor. ‘Pretty proof you gave—be- 
cause ‘ her father was insane.’ Why, you poor, 
pitifal creature, you have almost confessed 
your guilt. Where oan people's eyes have 


.| been? This all comes of the miserable notion 


of minding one’s own business, and letsing 
other people's alone, If there had been one 
decent gossip, or a single Paul Pry, the trath 
might have been discovered! Dear, dear, 
what a wretohed world ! 


that the heathen, with no property to quarrel 
about, have the best of it!” 

Mr. Wilmer meditated a retreat before thie 
storm of indignation, but, before he could 
accomplish the movement, the door opened, 
and Porrocks made his appearance. 

‘If you please, sir,” he said, ‘' Bir Hagk 
will see you in the library, if you will follow 
me ” 


The visitor arose briskly and followed the 
batler into the room designated, rejoiced te 
escape from his tormentor. 

Bir Hogh was standing within the library 
door, booted and spurred fora ride. He was 
about to ses out for West Hoxton, in pursuit 
of his mysterious bride, and his countenance 
wore a slight shade of annoyance at the delay 
cocasioned by the visit of Mr. Wilmer. He 
advanced a step, however, with assumed 
cordiality, extended his hand, and begged his 
guest to be seated. 

“I suppose you have come to pay us a 
visit,” he said, in a friendly tone. ‘It is time 
to renew the old intimacy of the Wilmers and 
Obellises. My aunt will be delighted to see 
you, Mr. Wilmer. For myself, I regret that I 
am obliged to take a sudden journey and 
cannot remain to entertain you.” 

The visitor was astounded at this address. 
He had expected to encounter coldness aud 
reproaches on the score of his ill-treatment of 
Sir Hugh's bride, instead of which he was re- 
ceived on a friendly footing, and treated in 
the most familiar and conrteous manner. 
What could it mean? Did Sir Hagh believe 
his bride to be insane, and did he desire to 
consiliate her relative? If so, he would divide 
her wealth with her uncle for the sake of 
secrecy. Visions of wealth suddenly extended 
shemeelves before the mental vision of Mr. 
Wilmer, and he grew at once self-possessed 
and hopeful. 

‘* My visit ia not merely a friendly one, Sir 
Hagh,” he observed, with something of a 
mysterious air, ‘ (t is to you personally,” 

‘‘Jndeed! To what do I owe the honour of 
your presence?’ 

Mr. Wilmer began to be puzzled at the 
quiet unconsciousness of Sir Hagh, especially 
as the biue eyes of his host looked frankly 
into hie, asif they had nothing they feared 
to reveal. A comfortable hope entered his 
mind that Sir Hugh was not the husband of 
his niece, but that he was an adventurer who 
would prove an able assistant to him ceuld he 
disoover him. He resolved to act with the 
Utmost caution. 

‘Are you married, Sir Hagh?”’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

* Married!'’ repeated the Baronet, a rosy 
colour mantling hia cheeks, and a sudden 
confneion overspread his countenance, 

‘Yes, Sir Hagh. Were you married four 
days since at an obscure church, in the 
presence of two witnesses, to a veiled 
lady ——"” 

“How did you know it?” oried Bir Hagh, 
in amazement, 

“How did I know it?" returned Mr. 
Wilmer, equally amazed, since his host was 
proven to have been the bridegroom, and yet 
did not appear to know his visitor's relation- 
ship to the bride. ‘“ Did you suppose I could 
be kept igvorant of it?” 

* You have seen Miss Holte then? She 
has told you?" exolaimed the Baronet, 
wonderingly. 

** Mies Holte? ” 

‘* Yes, I understood that you had come 
from her. Is she going to enlighten me at 
last? She has, I suppose, deemed it buat jact 
that I should know who she is, where she 
lives, and all about her. Is it not so?” 

Mr. Wilmer stared at the hopefal, eager 
face—and comprehended that the identity of 
Lady Onellis was a mystery to her hasband. 
He was greatly surprised to account for a 
marriage in which the bride remained abso. 
lnvely unknown, bat he accepted the fact with 
mach inward rejoicings. 





I'm not sure but. 


It he had only known it before, he said to 
himself. He would have threatened Adah 
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he would have boldly deolared her insane, and 
taken her into the country. 

‘*Bhe is not willing you should know who 
she is yet,” answered the false guardian, 
scarcely knowing how to reply to the Baronet. 
‘In a few weeks she will tell you all” 

** Bat you can tell me Mr. Wilmer? ” 

**T regret that I cannot. The truth is, Sir 
Hough,” exclaimed the visitor, brightening up, 
as he conceived a plausible explanaticn to 
allay the curiosity he had excited, ‘I don’t 
know the lady you have married. I happened, 
quite accidentally, to witness the ceremony in 
St Mary’s Church, and the singularity of the 
bride attracted my attention—in fact, 
impressed itself vividly upon my mind. I 
feared you might have been imposed upon by 
an adventuress, and, as I desired to visit Miss 
Chellis, I seized the opportunity of epeaking 
to you on the subject.” 

He concluded with an eloquent speech, 
believing that he had satisfactorily accounted 
for his knowledge of the marriage, and con- 
vinced the Baronet that there was no 
connection between him and the veiled bride. 

“The church door was Iccked,” said Sir 
Hugh, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, but I entered before you did. I 
we & one.of those tall pews,” Mr. Wilmer 
replied. 

ir Hugh look annoyed, bné hig guest could 
not tell whether he believed him or not. 
‘ “Sir Hugh,” said Mr. Wilmer, ‘‘I am an 
old man, I may almost say I am older than 
our father would have been if he had lived. 
oung men like you know little of the world 
in comparison with the knowledge of older 
people. If you would confide in me,and tell 
me how this. singular marriage took place I 
should be happy to give you a er’s advice, 
Where did you make the acquaintance of this 
veiled woman——” 

“Lady, if you please, Mr. Wilmer,” 
interrupted Sir Hugb, half hanghtily. ‘I 
decline to confide in anyone. Indeed, I am 
not at liberty to give you the information you 
desire. Moreover,"’ he added, with a keen, 
suepicious look at his guest, ‘I imagine that 
you know more about. Miss Holte than you are 
willing+o confese——”’ 

“You may well say that, Hugh,” inter- 
rupted the voice of Miss Chellis, as the little 
old lady came bustling into the room, with an 
astonished and delighted expression on her 
featares, ‘I've been listening at your door. 
I couldn’t, help it. I was determined to 
know what that mean creature had to say to 
you. So you're married, Hugh?” 

** Yes, aunt,” faltered the young barons, 
with something of desperation in his tones. 
* I will not deny that 1 am married!” 

** And to Adah Holte Wilmer ?”’ 

‘Adah Holte Wilmer!” repeated the 
bridegroom, a sudden light breaking over his 
countenance. ‘Yes, I see! How blind I 
have been! But,” he added, with a quick 
transition to gloominess, ‘‘she igs in- 
pane——’’ 

‘““No more than I am!" declared Miss 
Chellls, energetically. ‘I don’t understand 
how you came to marry her, but she's a dear, 
high-epirited girl. We muat go to her at once, 
Dear, dear, isn’ this delightful? Hugh 
married, and to Adah Wilmer! Why do you 
ptand there and stare, Mr. Wilmer?" she 
demanded, sbruptly. “Your errand is 
finished, I suppose. I should think you must 
begin to desire a change of scene. Les me 
tell you one thing before you go. Adah. has 
friends now, and you had better make up your 
mind that your pretty little scheme is irns- 
trated |” 

She smiled at him provokingly, and 
added,— 

“You may think yourself well off if Sir 
Hogh don’t prosecute you for your ill-treat- 
ment.of his wife. Good-morning,”’ 

The ocrestfallen visitor accepted his 
dismissal. with an ill grace, and took hia 
departure in a slinking manner. When he 
had gained the open air his face darkened 
with despair, and hatred and he muttered,— 





‘\T have failed! Trickery and mild means 
have not availed me. Henoeforth,.to.carry 
this matter farther, I must become a ruffian 
and resort to brute force.” 

As.be made this resolution his innate 
ruffianliness gave character to bis countenance. 
His gentlemaniiness fell from him as & 
useless garment, and, as he re-entered his 
cab, and gave the order to return, he appeared 
& very different being from the quiet looking 
individual who bad come to Hawk's Nest so 
recently. 

He had soarcely driven away, when Miss 
Chellis, in a fever of excitement, ordered the 
carriage, assumed an antiquated travelling 
costume, and overwhelmed her nephew with 
questions regarding his marriage. 

“T am not angry with you, Hugh,” she 
said, as he assisted her into the chariot and 
followed her—“ not a bit of it! But, dear 
me, how surprised I am! Tell Lake to drive 
as fast as possible. We must catch tho first 
train. Butwhere are we going. Hugh?” she 
added, in sudden dismay. ‘‘I did not aek that 
creature——” 

‘* We are going to West Hoxton——” 

“Ah! Good, Now tell me all about it, 
Hough.” 


Bir Hugh aheged, relating the entire | it? 
b 


adventure that terminated in his 
marrisge, being frequently interrupted by the 
ejaculations and questions of his excited rela- 
tive. 

“ Whata splendid girl ! ’’ cried Miss Chellis, 
when he had concluded, her eyes. sparkling, 
and her hands industriously pressing her cane 
in approval. ‘What spirit she has! Thank 
Providence, her fortune’s safe now!" 

‘But, aunt, what if she should be in- 
fane ? ” 

“ Pooh!” said Miss Dorothy, snapping her 
fingers. ‘Could you call a girl insane after 
outwitting her uncle like that? Bless her 
heart! Tell Lake tohurry. We've passed 
that cab long ago. How thankful 1 am that 
I'm not dead, and that F have the chance of 
making a new will. If she'll accept you for 
her husband, Hugh, why, I won't leave my 
money to any mission except that of making 
@ man of you!” 

Her eyes twinkled, and she ordered the 
coachman to drive faster. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tn tracing human story we shall find 
The cruel more successful than the kind, 
Sir W. Davenant. 


Tipe pursued her journey through the park 
towards the Dare Arms with a fleet step, and 
a heart in which hope would take possession 
despite the warnings of her judgment. After 
her recent interview with ber ardent young 
lover it was but natural that she should take a 
bright view of ber father’s difficulties, and 
even cherish in ber inmost soul a spark of 
faith in the ultimate union of herself.and 
Viscount Tressilian. The soft spring morning 
was full of encouragement for this state of 
mind to one £0 wenaitive to Nature’s inflaence 
as Iide. The sunbeams that trickled in tiny 
drops through the rifts in the young foliage of 
the trees, and flecked the smooth walks, ikea 
shining shower; the soft, aweet breeze; that 
caressed her cheeks and: brought to henas.a 
trophy tke fresh scent.of April blossoms ; the 
blue violets thas meekly, hid ahemselves beside 
the path in a massa.of -vivid green ; the. timid 
deer that looked up from their browsing with 
startled gaze as she. passed ; the small wild 


creatures that scampered.at ber. approach, | 


fleeing to the nearest covert—all these signs 
of warmth, fragrance and joyous life were 
gelden promises to ber, ful) of cheerfalneas 
and hope-inspiring. She.slmosat forgot the 
serious impor’ of she exrand upon which she 


father’s life and the: honour of an ancient 
name depended. 

Aa she neared her destination and emerged 
from the park into the open road, she 
endeavoured #0 assume an unagncerned. de- 
derseanonur, in order that none of the villagers 
might guess from her manner anything of the 
serious buainess. g her thoughts. She 
walked in the High Street of Edenville with 
a careless step, passed the principal inn 
without a glance towards it, and entered the 
post-cffice, which served also ag 4. haber- 
dacher’s shop. She made a few trivial 
purchases, uttered a smiling observation with 
regard to she weather, then pagsed ont, and 
retraced her steps towards the inn, as if 
desiring to rest her. walk. 

There were a few idlera about.the porch and 
a sound as if of the clinking of glasses came 
through the open door. A ai _glance 
assured the maiden that Therwell was not 
among the group, and, with a sigh of relief, 
she pushed open the small garden-gate, and 
walked round. to the quiet side, porch, in the 
shade of which a woman sat engaged with her 
needle, 

‘Good-morning, Mrs. Hoadley,” sald Ide, 
pleasanvy. ‘A fine epring monaing isn’t 
“ Oh, is it you, Miss Dare?" cried she 
inkeeper’s wife, arising, with a smile of wel- 
come on her sharp-featured face. ‘It is & 
bright morning. Did you walk from the 
Court, Miss?” . 

Yes, I strolled through the park. It is 
delightfully cool there,” returned the young 
lady, carelessly breaking branch from @ bash 
of lilacs beside the-porch,.and inhaling the 
fresh perfume. 

‘‘ Ladies that have a dozen horses and can 
ride or drive when they like seem to fancy a 

brisk walk now and then,” observed Mrs, 
oadley, ‘ while folks as must go. a foot'd 
ive anything for aride. But come in, miss. 

y sitting-room is as cool as a dairy, and you 
would do well to rest yourself a litésle before 
going back,” 

Bhe took up her work, and .Jed the way 
her sitting-room, an apartment.at the western 


enough, and very pleasant. Ilde took posses- 
sion os chintz-covered chair, removed her 
hat, and fanned herself with a paper that 
was near at hand. 

“I feel quite warm after my walk,” she 
said, carelessly. ‘Tell Mr. Hoadley I wish 
to see him.” 

The innkeeper’s wife look pleased aud 
flattered, and hastened to do the bidding of 
her guest. When she bad disappeared Ilde 
became thoughtful and troubled, uncertain 
what to say to Hoadley when he should make 
his appearance, and feeling natural girlish 
shrinking from the task before ber. All 
shrinking and hesitation vanished. however, 
when she heard approaching the, well.known 
footstep of her host, and ahe at once became 
resolute and self-possessed. 

He entered almost immediately after she 
had thus gained command over herself. His 
rotund person was enveloped in an ample 
white apron, and, to one who did not know 
him well, he would have.seemed,the personifi- 
cation of an hospitable landlord. . 

“ My wife says you wiah.to see me, Miss 
Dane,” he said, after greeting her xespect- 


ly. 
aes is Mrs. Hoadley 2?” inguired, the 
young lady, observing that the woman had not, 
returned. # j 

“She is serving beer in my place, if you 
please, miss, I will send her to you.” 

“No, you need. not. I wish to speak to you 
alone for afew moments. Shut thedoor, Mr. 

, and listen to me!” 

The innkeeper closed the door, and returned 
with an expression of surprise upon his ruddy 
countenance at the young lady's manner. and 


was bound, and hummed a low snatch. of} word 


tender song, but the next moment, startled at 
ber momentary forgetfolness she waa again 
the grave. and earnest maiden Upon whom a 


8. 
Ilde azose, and oalm,. and, siood:hefore 
him, ‘soll A en herzelf.mistzess of | the 





situation. 





sideof.thehouse. Aas she had said, it was cool 
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‘“* Mr, Hoadley,” she'eaid, quietly, ‘‘I have 
no time.to,spare, else I should. approach the 
subject more carefully than I am about to do 
What I have to say I must-say at once. You 
are aware of the presence at Edencourt of 
my late grandfather’s secretary, Vincent 
Therwell?” 

‘‘ Ye—es, miae,” stammered the innkeeper, 
somewhat startled. 

‘‘You are also aware of his preposterous 
claims upon my father? You know that he 
pretends to possess full knowledge of some 
wrong doing on the part of my father, and 
you also know that hia pretensions are false, 
base, and utterly without foundation ? ” 

‘tI know he has a claim upon Sir Allyn,” 
said Hoadley, in some confusion, bewildered 
at Tide's straightforward address and manage- 
ment of the subject, 

‘* You know also, without doubt, the price 
he ¢ xacte for his.ailence?"’ 

*‘ Lenppose I do, miss."’ 

‘Very well, Now let me tell you what I 
know,” and the maiden looked at him sternly 
and accusingly, with a gaze that seemed to 
read his. iomost.soul, ‘I know my father to 
be incapable of a crime. A host of friends 
can testify that he is as gentle in: his nature 
asa child. He is the soul of honour——” 

‘* He. was. very wild once, before you can re- 
member,” interrupted the innkeeper. ‘‘ As to 
being gentle, why p’raps he is, as a general 
—~ I don’t deny it, miss, but. a juary——” 

Ilde's he zel eyes flashed suddenly, her face 
glowed. with indignation, and her lips quivered 
with anger. 

‘* Hash |” she said, in a tone that made the 
man quail before her. ‘‘Make no such 
alineions beforeme, I sm his daughter, and 
I will not listen to them!” 

‘* She bas all the Dare spirit,’ muttered 
Hoadley, uneasily. ‘She would beat the 
original Dare himeelf. Ifhber father had been 
like her I shouldn't a been here.” 

Ilde did not comprehend his mutterings. 
bey an-edfort she regained her calmness and 
Bai 


* As I before remarked, my father is the 
soul of honour. An acoisation against him 
refutes itself, It is perfectly plain to me that 
Therwell is leagued with you and another 
in ® conspiracy against him. Had not Sir 
Allyn been in ill-health so long he woald 
never have submitted to your demands, but 
would: have carried the case into a court of 
justice.’ 

‘* He dared not do that, miss, The cage was 
too strong against him.”’ 

‘* I would havedone it and broken the whole 
conspizacy,"’ cried Iide, with another lighting 
up of ber dark, magnetic eyes. ‘ It is too late 
to do that.now, however. It only remains to 
appeal to you. Therwell is determined to preas 
bis claims against us, and. nothing will buy 
bim off. My tather has for years submitted 
to your demands, Mr. Hoadley. He has given 
you thie place rent free and has assisted you 
to become & prosperous man. Is there no 
gratitade in your soul? Have you received 
all these benefits without one kindly feeling for 
your benefactor ? ” 

‘Sir Allyn gave because he was afraid to 
refuse.” returned the innkeeper, ‘‘ Ag for 
kind feelings, I keep them for those that pay 
meé liberaily.”’ 

‘As Therwell.baa promised to do, I sup- 
pose?’ said the maiden, quickly. 

The conecious look that overspread the 
landlord's face was sufficient answer, 

“You will be well paid for villainy,” caid 
Hide, ‘but have you considered what you 
might.gain by honesty ? You have not thought 
to ask what we would give if you would play 
the parsof an honest man. Shawoross is, 
perhaps, dead. The conspiracy rests between 
you and Therwell. If youdesert him, the case 
will fall to the ground. He would not dare to 
a it,” 

‘* He would have the written compact, miss, 
between Sir Allyn and him. That's equal to 
& Witness |" 

True,” said the young Jady, with a sigh. 
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“ Leave that paper out of the question, Mr.} better resign yourrelf to a marriage with him, 
Hoadley, and speak only of living witnesses. | If you choose to resist you wiil not improve 
With Shawoross gone, and you resolved to be; matters, and your family sffsira will beccme 
truthfal, Therwell would be disarmed. Bup- | the talk of the county. People will wonder 
pose my father were to give you a deed of gift} why you should be forced into a bateful 
ofthe inn and the few acres attwched to it,| marriage, end tbe trath may trenepire. Toks 
would you not then dohim justice? Wouldit my advice, Mice Dare, and submit quietly to 
not be better to gain the property by an act; what can’t be be)ped.” 
of honesty than by one of villainy ?”’ He paneed, hie sudecity failing him before 

The innkeeper hesitated and became her stern, haughty look, and he invoiurtarily 
thoughifal. | Yetreated, 

‘* If five hundred pounds in gold were added; Without another word to him, but with 
to the house and landp,” suggested the maiden, ' angry feeling in her heart, and deepening the 
‘* would you not take the matter into consi- | darbnees of her sombre eyes, Ilde walkec from 


deration ?" ; bis presence, leaving bim anneycd and 
The landlord's eyes sparkled greedily, and | astonished at her demeanonr, ° 
ride'll be brought down yet,”’ he 


his face wore an expression of avarice. “ Her p 
“Think of the good you will do my poor muttered. ‘‘]'d like to see the Dare family 
father,” eaid Ilde, softly, believing that ehe humbled, that I would. Therwell can co it, 
bad at last engaged his consideration of her snd I'll stick tobim He'll bave to be more 
offer. ‘Think of his frail health, of hia, liberal in bis offers, though ; bat I can manage 
troubled existence! Think of the terrible it—I oan manage it.” 
fate from which you would rescue me! Oh,} With s complacent emilo, he returned to his 
Mr. Hoadley, by your love for your children, , bar. 
I conjure you to deal justly with me! By; Iide passed ont of the aide porch without 
your hopes of calvation at the last, when all meeting anyone, and took her way homeward 
these human cares are forgotten, and mere| with a slow and weary step. fhe felt 
temporal wealth will be usterly useless, I, thoroughly depressed at the result cf she 
beseech you to be honest with yourself, honest | interview from which ebe bad hoped so much, 
with my father, honest: with me.” and for a moment was inclined to be dia- 

She concluded in an impassioned tone, full couraged. Bat her hopes were merely 
of pathos snd energy; but she man to whom leseened, not destroyed. She reflected that 
she appealed was.ceaf to everything except she bad but tried the first of her plans, 
the promice of gold. ; Oshers remained, and she might be :ncceseful 

“ Five hundred pounds, I think you said,” |inone of them. At any rate, it would never 
he muttered, reflectively. do to give up, with so much depending upon 

‘‘ Name your own price, Mr. Hoadley," was | her. 
the reply. ‘‘ You will find my father generous; Sbe bad come to this decision, when she 
if you will be just!” reached the little gate by which ehe could 

Again the man hesitated, hiseyes sparkling!/ gain entrance into the park. She wae 
more greedily than before. Then his featores | spplying the key to the lock, when the sound 
hardened. Whether it was that he snepested | of horce's hoofs were heard, and she beheld a 
Ilde of ensnaring him into an admission of bis horsemen coming swift!y down the road from 
share in a conspiracy; whether he feared to, the direction of Ecencourt, 
own to the truth lest he: should fall under the} The eecond glance assured her that the 
power of the law; whether he clung to the | horseman was her enemy—Tohervell. 
doctrine of “ honour among thieves,'’ and pre- He saw and recogniced ber at the same 
ferred to remain true to Therwell ; whether be moment, and rode up before she could open the 

referred the rpoils of guilt to the wages of , gate, eluting her with a bow anda mocking 

onesty ; or whether he determined to exact | smile. 
an equal recompense from his ally and| ‘Well met, Miss Dare,” he said, in his 
superior in the conspiracy to shat promised by | bland voice. ‘‘ You have been out for a little 
lide, remained unknown. It was certain,| walk, I see. Did you stop at the Dare Arma? 
however, that his expression changed, and; Perhaps you sew Mr. Hoadley? Is has 
that he had evidently made up his mind to| occurred to me several times that you might 
deny her prayers, desire a private interview with bim.” 

“It’s. no good talkin’, Miss Dare,” he said,} The ficsh that lyoted op Iide’s cheeks 
obstinately. ‘' The truth is, I oan’t be bonght | assured him that his random guess had hit the 
over. Your fate ain’t 0 bad as it might be—/| truth. 

Therwell is a gentleman——”’ ** Did you arceeed in getting him to hetray 

‘*I do not wish to hear your opinion as to;me?” inquired Therweil, with affeored light. 
my future, Mr. Hoadley,” said the young)ady, | ness. ‘' But I need nos ask. Your melancholy 
haughtily, and unable to conceal her disap. | face tel!s of failure. Ailow me to express MY 
pointment at hia decision. ‘' You refuse, then, | sympathy.” 
to do my father justice?” lide made no reply. With s quick move: 

‘Justice! Well, that depends how we, ment she opeved the gate and withorew she 
look at it,” said the innkeeper. ‘Do you key. Toe next moments she ran iuto the 
know, Miss Dare, that you have injared your | park closed the yuse aod locked is in the very 
cause by coming to me on this errand? fsece ofher persecutor. Se heard ao ¢xclama. 
Soppoce I was called upon to testify in court, | tion of snnovance, hue oid not linger in the 
I should bave to say that you bad tried to} vicinity of Toerwe'l, nurrying as fs90 ag 





bribe me, and that would tel! heavily against 

Bir Allyn. Not that I shall tel!, of course,” 

and he smiled, and robbed his bands together, 

- if he were speaking an untruth to scothe 
er. 

Ilde's lips curled contempiuously, 

“Doas you like abons telling,” she said, 
coldly. ‘If tbhe.case hae to be tried, I shall 
probably be a witness too.” 

She took up her hat, tied the ribbons 
hurriedly under her chin, 2nd waa about to 
re her departare when he stopped her and 
Baid.— 

‘* My dear Miss Dare, allow me to give you 
alittle good advice, Yon had better submit 
quietly. You cannot fully understand the 
charge against your fasher, or the evidence to 
support that charge. Why, he signed a com- 
pact that in itself would be enough to convict 
him. Therwell ain’t a man to be trifled with. 
He won't stand any nonsense. You had 





possible towards home. 


OHAPTER XXI. 


Then thou shalt see him plunged, when least he 
fears, 
At once accounting for his deep arrears, 
Dryden 


Wuitz Iide Dare poraned ber frvvvleas 
errand to the Dare Arms her arden’ young 
lover hastened bomewsrds, bias boscm filled 
with generona thooghts of self sacrifice and 
hia heart fluctuating between hopes and fours, 
With some comprehension of the charsoter of 
Therwell, he bad cerermined to examine his 
own pecuniary sffsire & daty heretofore 
avoided, and then bseren so Sir Allyn’s enemy 
with a bribe that wonld tempt him to 
relinquish the hand of lice. 


| 
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*' He shall have every penny I own,” he 
said to himeelf, * it he demands it as the price 
of Sir Allyn’s safety, bus be shall not have 
Iide!” 

Then hie thoughts widened into speculations 
regarding the mysterious bond that anited 


could not believe Sir A'iyn to have been 
guilty of deliberate wrong-doing, and began to 


pity him as a helpless victim in she crashing | 


folda of a monster. Resolving to befriend 
him with filisl devotion, he crossed Eten Park, 
and came ont upon « pleasant green lane 
serving as a by-way to Tressilian Hail. 

The hall was a large and handsome modern 
villa, after the Italian style, and belonged, as 
has"been said, to one of she smaller estates of 
the young Viscount. Is had # home like air 
Wanting to its ancestral house, The estate 
was mach smaller than shat of Edenconart, 
and it lacked the large handsome park, the 
ornamental waters. and the broad fiside that 
tended to make Sir Allyn's place an Eden. Is 
had, however, ample lawns and terraced 
gardens descending to the river's bank, aad a 
few meadows and pastures that made the 
estate look larger than it really waa. 

The Viscount emerged from the lene into 
one of the gardens, and continued his way to 
& side porch, at which he entered the dwelling. 
Paesing through an siry corridor, and through 
ths wide central hall, ne went to the library, 
and closed the door bebind him. 

Thia room was long and wide, with lofty 
walls lined with books, the monotony of which 


traits or crowning busts. The farniture had 
@ rich but sombre look, and the carpet was of 


cffeos of the apartment. 

Lord Tress)lian’s first act was to throw open 
the windows and admits the fresh sunlight and 
air. He then seated himeeif before a qaaintly 
carved desk, unlocked it, and engaged in the 
examination of hig late father’s papers. 

They were neatly packeted and labelled, 
jnst as the late Lord Tressilian had placed 
them but a few weeks before. possibly with a 
presentiment that bis son and heir would soon 
be called npon to examine them. The young 
Viscount feit his new honours prees heavily 
upon him as he regarded these evidences of 
hia father's thoughtfal care, and, bowing hie 
head, he indolyed in hia pstural grief for the 
parent so recently Jost. Bat his sorrow was 
too deep to find expression in tears, and, with 
@ heavy sigh, he sroused himeeif, and engaged 
resolutely ia his self-imposed task. 

Tae various documents were untied and ex- 
amined. Deeds and leases were glanced over. 
Receipts for money received from various 
sources, andof money psid were looked at, 
and at last hia lordship mormared,— 

‘Tam risher than I thonghs. I had ex- 
pected to find some heavy debts, for only 
lately my father wrote to me saying that he 
had been extravagant and hadlost money. He 
gaid too that he had invested largely in a 
Weleh mine which had filled with water, and 
that hie loss wonld be heavy. Ah, here are 
the certificates of his shares!" 

He read them attentively, and his brow 
clouded as he saw that the late Viecounts 
losses must have been indeed heavy. He knew 
that those losses lefs him so much lees to offer 
Therwell. and he put them away, afser glanc- 
ing at their sum tosal. Oontinuing his 
investigations, he examined all the documenta 
to be found, and fivally agme to the conclusion 
that his handsome income would not be 
seriously impaired by his father’s mis- 
fortunes. 

‘'T will see Therwell at once,” he exclaimed, 
when his search was concluded. “I qill 
settle the matter with him before I sleep.” 

He was about to close his desk, and pat -hia 
resolve into execusion, when there came a 
Knock at the door, and his land.steward 
entered the room, bearing a small packet in 
his hand. 

“Good morning, 


‘OC Reealy,” gsaid Lord 
Trossilisu, bowing, 


“I have been locking 


Se 


; advancing. 


over my father's papers. What have you 

there?"’ 
‘‘A letter, my lord; i¢ came daring your 
absence this moroiog,” answered Rassly, 
‘Ts bears the seal of hia late lord- 


; ship’s lawyer, Mr. Jasper; so I made boid to 
the Baronet to his late father’s secretary He | 


bring it myself to yoar lordship, seeing that I 


; May be able to explain anythiog that you do 
| not understand!” 


| his pecuniary affairs. 


Tne Viscount took the packet, motioning the 
ste vard toa seat. Bresakiag the seal, Lord 
Tressilian drew from the thick envelope a 
psoksge of papers which presented a formida. 
ble appearance, with their rows of fizures 
neatly footed up in colamas. 

Toe land.steward watched him in silence, 
and with an anxious look on his houest face. 
Evidently he understood the natare of the 
contents of thosa papers, and dreaded the 
eff-ct upon his young master. He had been 
the confidential adviser of the late Viscount, 
and had been perfectly well acquainted with 
Oace or twice since 
the present lord's return from the Continent 


, he had endeavoured to enlighten bim upon the 


subject of his income, but the Viscount had 
nos been in @ mood to disonss hia affairs, and 
he had been obliged to wait until the present 


| Moment, . 


“Well, Rossly,” said his young master, 


| impasiently, after a minute's survey of the 





p*pers, ‘‘I can make nothing ous of all this. 
except that my father was in the habit of 
borrowing money from hia lawyer. Ah, what 


| is shia?" he added, as @ letter dropped from 
waa relieved here and there by panelled por- | 


the midat of the papers. 
Picking it ap, he read it through with oon- 


| tracted brows It was from the money-lencer, 
a dark sea. green hue that added to the gloomy | 


announcing, in lawyer-like phrase, that he 
had been of considerable use to the late Lord 
Tcessilian, bat that their friendly relations 
had been cut short by his jordship’s untimely 
death: and he added that he should feel 
obliged to the present lord if he would close 
the account. With a declaration that he 
should be happy to honour the young 
Viscoant’s psper at any time, he conciadea 
with a host of congratulations and sycop. 
hsnvic expressions, which Lord Tressilian did 
not stop to read. 

“What does all thie mean, R:asly?” he 
asked, tossing the letter upon his desk. 

* Ip means, my lord,” responded the bailiff, 
“thas your late father lost more money than 
his income would warrant, and that he 
borrowed of Jacob Jasper to meet the claims 
uvon him. If he had lived he would hawe paii 
off every penny without impoverishing your 
lordship. A year or two of close economy 
would have put all to rights, and he never 
meant that this burden should fall upon you, 
my lord.” 

“I believe it,’ said Lord Tressilian, 
endeavouring to conceal his bitter disappsint- 
ment “§ 9 I must be poor for a year or two, 
Rsesly ? I need money, now. I have pressing 
need of it. I suppose I oan borrow it of 
Jurp-r?”’ 

Toe bailiff attered some energetic protesta- 
tions agaiast sach a step, begging hia young 
master, as he valaed his fatare, not to have re- 
course to a money-lencer. 

The Viscount heard him in silence without 
comprehending, and then closed his desk, 
ceughs vp his hat, and harried from the room 
and the house, 

He had experienced a painfal disappoint. 
ment, and his mood had become suddenly 
reckless. He wandered down by the river's 
side, thinking of Ilde, and his present power- 
leseneas to assist her, when he conceived the 
determination to see Therwell at once and 
decide his fate. He set out immediately with 
rapid steps for Edencourt. 

As he quitted the park and came up the 
terrace towards the mansion he behela the 
object of his visit riding swiftly up the 
avenue. He hastened to intercept him before 


he could enter the dwelling, and came up to 
him jast after Therwell had 
Was about to ascend the steps. 

Toerwell greeted him politely, and with a 


dismounted, and 


cold smile. Lord Tressilian returned the 
eslatation by a haughty bow, and requested a 
few minutes, conversation. 

“With pleasure,” said Therwell, ‘Shall 
we goin?” 
} “No; I will see you here,” answered the 
| Vi-couat, hia face glowing with conflicting 
‘emotions, “ Let me eome to the point at 
once, Mr. Therwell. You sre the enemy of 
Sir Allyn Dare, and have his reputation in 
‘your power.” 

* More than that,” said Therwell—‘‘ hig life 
is in my hands.” 

** His life?" 

“ Yes,” responded Therwell, carelessly, yet 
with » look that gave foree to his words. 
“Bas what has this to do with your wish to 
see me?” 

« Everything,” declared Lord Tressilian, 
imps uously, “Bir Allyn Dare bas promised 
you his daughter in marriage. She does not 
love you, and shudders at the thought of 
becoming your wife," 

“I know all that,’ interposed Therwell, 
blandly. 

« You know it, and you would force her to 
the attar? ” 

* Certainly.” 

Lord Tressilian was tempted to strike his 
enemy—for such he considered the enemy of 
Itce—to the ground, bat he checked the 
impolse, reflecting that violence would onl 
injare vhe cause he wished to serve. Ther 
sesmed to read hia thoughts; his dall eyes 
glo ved, and his lips assumed a tantalizing 
mile. a a calmness he did not feel, 
the Viscount said,— 

‘You demand the hand of Miss Dare as 
the price of your silence? You cannot love 
her, and she will always detest you. I sup 
pose your object in bringing about this mar- 
| Fisge ig to become master of Edencourt. Sir 
Allyn will relinquish all his wealsh to you if 
you will free his daughter, aud I will give you 
all T own.” 

“ Don Qaixote!" said Taerwell, looking at 
the young nobleman as if he were a nat 
curiosity. ‘‘ Who empowered you to speak 
abous this affair? Do you love Miss Dare 
yourself?” 

“Taoat is a subject not to be discussed 


between ua,” replied Lord Tressilian, 
haughtily, ‘I have offered you everything I 


oan offer, and the reflection that you are im- 
poverishing Sir Allyn and me will doubtless 
be as pleasant to you as this unsuitable mar- 
riage.” 

** Not quite,” said Toerwell, tapping his 
boot with his riding-whip, and speaking as 
covlly as if the matter under discussion was 
exceedingly trivial. ‘‘I have, taken a fancy 
to Miss Dare, and am resolved to make her 
my wife, She has a haughty spirit, and it 
would be delightfal to m3 to break it and 
make her meek and gentle as a wife should 
be” 

Tressilian’s face flashed with indigaation. 
He clenched his hands involuntarily, and with 
an effort repressed the tide of angry words 
that arose to his lips. 

‘Ta shig your final decision?’ he asked. 

“Isis. And if you will accept my advice 
you will conquer your love for a girl who will 
soon be another man’s wife.” 

* Never, if I live!” declared Tressilian, with 
flashing eyea. ‘“ It is war between us—war to 
the kaife! We will see which will couquer— 
love or hate!” 

He turned on his heel, while Therwell 
langhed and ascended the steps. Ali the 
spirit of his mature was aroused in Lord 
Tressilian at that moment. He walked as 
though he were treading down all obstacles, 
and his face shown with the fire of indomi- 
table resolution. Embarrassed as be was in his 
pecuniary affairs, worsted as he seemed to ke 
in this struggle for Ilde, he felt a conviction 
that he should triamph, that Iide would yet 
be his, and that Therwell would be over- 
whelmed with ruin. 

In this mood he wandered again into Eden 
Park and encountered near the lake Ilde 
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Dare on her return from her self-imposed | fection, and a kitten falla on ita feet ae reacily ; her time of life to go on so, but the absurdity 
mission. There was a eomewhat lengthened | ae a oat; scratches too, pretty sharply, if lam does not do away with the discomfort, and 1 


interview between them, which we will not 
dwell upon, since it consisted principally in 
lovers’ vows and a disoussion of their mutual 
affairs. Bat when they separated both were 
hopeful and determined, and Lord Tressilian, 
to whom Ilde had partially confided the 
mystery of her father’s life, had vowed to lend 
every energy to the task of freeing Sir Allyn’s 
daughter from the hatefal coils tightening 
arcund her, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Like a thing of the desert, alene in its glee, 

I make a small home seem an empire to me ; 

Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its nest, 

My home is my all, and thecentre of rest. 
Clare. 


Tx the midst of a fair and lovely scene, 
embowered in green and blossoming trees, 
nestled the small estate of Monrepos. It 
consisted of a few verdant stures where 
cattle and sheep browsed Iazily, a few fertile 
meadows that looked like emerald gems in 
their settings of closely trimmed hedges, and 
& emall grove, too small to serve as a retreat 
for anything of the animal creation, except a 





host of merry birds who seemed to consider | 
2 especial home, and who played hide * 
and seek with the sunbeams, making the air | 


vocal with melody. The dwelling commanded 
& view of the Thames, and was nestled 
almost upon the river's bank and wae sur- 
rounded with a host of protecting trees that 


almost concealed it from mere casual observa: ; 


tion, 


As may be guessed, the house was not a | 


stately mansion and did not boast of majestic | 


proportions. It was indeed “ie | & cottage 
ornée, but of exquisite beauty, and draped in 
& profusion of thoge clinging vines so often 
found in the desoriptions of poets and so 
seldom discovered elsewhere, There was a 
long verandah, with straight, slender columns 
wreathed with vines in their first flash of 
spring foliage ; there was & delicately lattieed 
projecting window that seemed brought from 
Persia, and needed only an Oriental face at 
its panes to complete the illusion ; there were 
racefal balconies in profusion, slender, spire- 
ike chimneys in clusters, surmounting the 
roof, and varicus other evidences of a refined 
and elegant taste. The grounds were in keep- 
ing with the dwelling. In front was a 
well kept lawn, and at one side a pleasaunce 
filled with a wilderness of rose bushes, now in 
early leaf, among which wandered intricate 
paths, all leading to a summer-house in the 
centre ; at the other side was a prettily laid. 
out flower garden, and in the rear were 
kitchen gardens, screened from view from the 
house by flowering orchards, whose branches 
— enveloped in hazy clouds of white and 


pi 
(To be continued). 
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CONSTANCE CAREW. 


ae 
CHAPTER IX, 
‘* YOUR OLD ADMIRER,” 


‘ Wett, hereI am! I have fallen on my 
feet like a cat on its toes; Iam afraid Lottie 
Bruce was not far wrong the other day when 
she was rude enough to call me ‘a spitefal 
little cat.’ Never mind, cats have claws and 
can soratoch, Oats are nice comfortable 
things too, it you pet them, and feed them, 
and take their feelings into consideration ; 
and what can be more delightful than a 
kitten, & mischievous, playful, graceful 
kitten ; how many misdeeds one forgives in a 
kitten that one would never tolerate in a cat 
It’s the part of sitten thas I mean to play here ; 
my private opinion is that I oan act it to per- 





not mistaken |’ 

So eeliloquises Myra Barlow on the morn- 
ing of her arrival at Kilworthy House, 
Teignmouth. She is in the “sky psrioar” 
as she calls it, a pretty little room with & 
magnificent view from the windows, but on 
the very top story of the house, 

Very critically she examines the bed and 
bedding, the delicate chintz hangings, the 
simple pictures on the wall, the hanging ward- 
robe, the chest of drawers, and the smull 
looking. glase standing upon the latter. Thia' 
is the only article that meets with her dis- 
approval, and she mutters to herse)f — | 

* Mies Carew will have to find me a better’ 
glass than this. I am her guest, and am not’ 
to be snubbed and put off with anything now | 
that I am here.”’ 

Myra knows nothing of the hold which her 
aunt believes she has upon Constance Carew, | 
and she rather wonders that the laster has | 
consented to receive her; but still more had : 
she wondered at a request from her aunt 
Mary, desiring her to write frequently and tell 
her all that occurs, particularly as regards her 
yoong hostess. 

But Myra is not a girl to puzzle herself 
sbout matters that concern other people, and | 
that are not likely to have any inflaence good ' 
or bad upon her own fortunes, Withont| 
giving the matter much thought, she revarda | 
it as very clever of her aunt Mary to obtain 
the invitation for her, and she consicers it 
her own business now to get all the enjoy ment 
and profit, both present and future, that she 
oan for herself ous of it. 

Her wardrobe is in a better condition than 
usual, principally due to the fact thas seversl | 
of the elder girls on leaving school bave mace 





her preeents of articles of attire and little; y 


bits of finery, all of which her clever fingers 
have turned to the best possible account. 

She looks very young, almost childish, as 
she stands before the despised looking. glace, | 
arranging @ dezzlingly bright bit of colour at 
her throat; for ber ‘' frock,” as she calis it, | 
is a navy blue serge, with « sailor collar, and! 
only the brilliant bandkerohief, which she vies j 
in a sailor’s knot, relieves its dark bue. H 

Bat this is just the atyle of thing that suite ; 
Myra, and she knows it. Her aallow and: 
rather hollow cheeks catch a faint reflection | 


thought if Captain Carew would go round and 
see her, they might be able to sertls matters 
between them,”’ 

‘I think my father has gone ‘o Torquay 
with Sir Wilfred Marshall,” replies Con- 
stance, coldly; “but he will be back to 
dinner.” 

‘' I shink it is both selfish and mean of Cap- 
tain Carew to try to force my mother to 
marry him without settlements!’ exclaims 
Kate Treleaven, hotly. ‘It is like trying to 
rob us of our birthright, for poor foolich papa 
loft almost everything in our mother's hands; 
and though her trustees ray prevent her from 
getting hold of the money while she lives, they 
can't keep ber from leaving it to anybody she 
likes when she dies, 20 settlements are our 
oply safeguard, I really think you ought to 
speak to your father on the subject, Con- 
stance!” 

‘‘T have nothing to do with the matter,” 
replies our heroine, col?!y, ‘‘and I deoline to 
take any part in it, You must know, Migs 
Treleaven, that the whole sffair is most dis- 
tastefal to me, and Iam only surprised that 
you do not share my feelings on the srb- 
ject |” 

. Kate looks mortified, but makes no imme- 
diate reply. Nellie muatters,— 

* There are wheels within wheels; bnt we 
didn’) bargain for this kind of thing you 
know. What worries me moat is the way in 
which ma takes on; bat in any case you 
might ask the Csptain to come round this 
evening, Constance,” 

‘Very well,” is the reply. 

‘* And snppose you come back with us now,” 
suggesta Nellie; ‘' it wonld be quite a charity 
to do go, and then your father 1s sure to fetoh 

ou.” 

** Thank you, I cannot; IT havea friend who 
has just come to stay with me. I wonder where 
she can be?”’ 

Myra stays to hear vo more, but doubles 
round a clamp of Jaurels. and presently i3 seen 
from quite another direction coming towards 
the group. 

Her quick wit has enabled her to put two 
and two tegether, and she knows pretty well 
the state of sffairs without farther explana- 
tion. 

Myra‘s appearance makes a pleasant change 


from the bright scarf, her dark eyes are eager | in the conversation; she is bright and viva- 
with anticipation, her bair is very becomingly | cious, full of admiration of Teignmouth, and 
arranged, and with that smile tpon her lips she asks numeroue questions, talks of boating 
she looks almost beautifol; but provoke her | and driving, and shows pretty plainly to Con- 
to frown and be sulzy, and you will see that: stance, ag well as to her friends, that while 
she is almost ugly. | phe is bere she expects to be amused. 
Satisfied with her own appearance, she} Nellie and she take to each other at once, 
leaves her room and descends the staircase,’ James is not quite sure whether he admires 
As yet she is not acquainted with the her or not; and Kate, with one of thore 
geography of the house, and she has reached : unreasoning feelings of repulsion which often 
the ground. floor before she meets any of the warn us of an insidions foe, feela at the 
servants, and then it is old Jenifer whom she; firet glance at Myra’s dark eyes, slightly 
calls with the question, — ; flashed obecs, ard ligs parted in a smile to 
“* Where is Miss Carew?” show ber even teeth, that she positively and 
The woman points to the garden, but utters emphatically dislikes her. 
never & word. They are still talking, though they bave 
She had taken a good long stare at Myra’s’ wandered on nearer to the front of the house, 
face when she arrived, and she had instantly ‘ and are in view of the wide gates at the end 
decided that she did not like it, hence her of the carriage drive. 


silence, 

Accustomed to treat servants as she ia 
sometimes treated herself, with disdain and 
hauteur, the consequential little body tarns 
without a word of thanks, and trips into the 
garden as though she were quite at bome. 

A few steps bring her in view of Constance 
Carew with two young ladies and a young 
gentleman, the visitors seeming to be talking 
together very earnestly. 

None of the group perceive Myra, and she, 
taking advantage of a high privet hedge, 
which forms a screen for certain choice 
plants, approaches the party and listens to 
their conversation. 


Myra is trying to arrange for going out in a 
‘ boat on the following day, and Nellie is quite 
ready to second the idea, but James is doubt- 
fal; and Constance, when appealed to, declines 
(to meke any arrangement without the 
approval of her father. 
At thie juncture a gentleman is seen coming 
through the gates towards the house, and Kate 
, Treleaven, with @ slightly heightened colour, 
' exclaims,— 
‘* Leonard Catchbuill ! ” 
Myra glances at Constance, and fails to 
detect any trace of satisfaction upon her 
' eountensance; then she looks steadily at the 
}man who is approaching them, and with 


“Iv’s wretchedly uncomfortable fer us,” | whom the Treleavens appear to be upon very 
Nellie Treleaven is saying; ‘‘there’s ma 
crying all day aa though we had a funeral 
in the house. Of course it’s very absurd at 


familiar terms. 
He greets them all, is introdaced to Myra. 
Taen addressing Constance, he say8,— 


“E's. oo 
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“I oslied to see Osptmin Carew: is he at 
home?" 
Tho reply is in the negative; indeed, it 


would have surprised she lawyer if it had not | 


been, seeing thats he himeelf witnessed she 
Captain's departure by train two or three 
hours ago, 

He shows no inclination to leave, however, 
but talks about the westher, and the garden, 
and the flowers, until Nellie, to her sister's 
annoyance, says,— 

**Me. Catohball, we want to have a little 
trip to-morrow by water: will you join us?” 

He beeitates, looks at the other ladies, and 
Kate esys. promptly,— 

‘*T shall not go, and Constance has jast said 
that she will not, so the party won't be # large 
one.” 

** And it has suddenly occurred to me that 
I have an engagement for to morrow that wiil 
take up moet of the day, and my sister, Mra, 
Rawieton, will arrive by the eix o'clock train, 
With her ohi/dren, and governess, and nurse,” 
pays Mz. Catchball 
the houses near the pier for them.” 

** On, L shall be so glad to sea them!" ex- 
claims Kate Trevelyan, ina tore which makea 
Myra wonder if she, more than any osber of 
the party has a particalar right to feol 
interested in Mr. Catchobail's relatives, 

She observes, however, that Coustance saya 
nothing, and that she is only barely polite and 
divi! to the lawyer; while he, on his part, 
seems as thoogh he could soarcely withdraw 
his eyes from her fase 


‘*] wonder what there is about Constance | 
Want to | 


Osrew that mekes all the men 
marry ber!'’ musez Myra, ‘Some people 
might say itis her money, but it isn’t that 
altogether ; no amonns of moaey could make 
tha* man’s eyes look as they do when he ig 
gazing at ber. And then there are men who 
would rather not marry # rich womaa; Me. 
Balerson, for instance, I know he is desper- 
Btely in love with Mies Osrew, for I have 
watched bie face when she was in the room, 
and yet | have heard him say thet aman muet 
be very much in love or lost to all self-respeat, 
who married a rich woman, By the way. Mr. 
Balderson coght so be here aboas thia time!" 

So ran her thonghes, while James Treleaven 
and Leonard Catchoauill seem to vie with each 
Other to abaorb Conestanos Carewa attention 

Presently Kare asks some gasetion about 
Mrs. R«#leton and her family, and the name 
Strikes Myra as it cid nod at ficss, and she 
muses though'fally. 

“— bave heard that name before; whore 
was it, wonder ?"’ 

Bat she fails to answer the queaticn, and 
she dismiesea the matter from her mind, 
Satisfied that the solation will presently come 
upsonght 


““T have takea one of | 





| for as lomg as I liked to satay. 


| “otherwise I should not have thought of | 
' inviting anyone here at the present time, | 


| with me, and when you don’t feel inclined to 


to take place?” 


' load from off her mind, and speaking in a 


* You had better come back with us, Con- | 


Btance snd bring your friend with yor,” re- 
marke Kate Treieaven, oxretesaly. 

**No, thank you, not to-day,’’ is the decided 
response, whereupon Mies Treleaven says 
promptly, 

‘' Very well then, we must go 
Nellie. 
ball ?”’ 

No,” he replies, cslaly. Thon observing 
the ceep frown upon her face, he adda, 
indifforently, “I shall probably oall this 
6vening I’ 

Bat, for all thas, they all leave the garden to- 
gether, for Constance saye formally to the 
lawyer,— 

** f will tell papa that yon called, Mr. Catch. 
bali; «ud [ witl give your meseaave from Mes, 
Trelesven to him Nellie, Good-bye!” and 
they depart, thoayh the gentlemen go re- 
lactancl 


“Tike that girl Nellie!” remarks Myra, 


whe» she and her young hostesa ara sione, 
“Yea, she ia the beet of the fadily 1” 

responds Oonatance sbeently, and then theraia 

Bilence between them, broken by Constanca 

ask curslassly,— 

; win @ ia the garden or in the 

Gia & oom ? ; 


| cern us, and the two girls are chatting 


| Captain Carew and Sir Wilfred Marshal, 
Come along | 
Are you going our way, Mr, Catoh. | 


| seeing her father and Sir Wilfeed, smiles such 


| panion; while the young Baronet's counten- 


‘Oh, in the garden, of course!" replies 
Myra, quickly. ‘I could live in the open air 
at thia time of the year, and I do want to go 
down to the shore. You'll come out for a walk 
with me after tea, won't you, Mies Carew?” 

“Yea, if you wish ib,’ replies the latter, 
languidly. 

* Of course I wish it!” asserts the girl. 
‘*T adore the sea, I think I could spend my 
life upon the shore. It was awfully good of 
you to invite me here, Miss Oarew, and I 
mean to enjoy my visit thoroughly! ” 

* Qaite so!” asserts Constance. Bat her 
manner is so thoroughly unsympathetic, and 
she shows so little warmth of feeling, that 
Myrs, who is qnick to read her thoughts and 
understand her moods, aske suddenly and 
suspicious! y,— 

‘* Way did you invite me to come here, Miss 
Carew ?” 

Constance is so taken aback by this abrupi 
and direct question, that she answers af once 
without evasion,— 

* Don't you know?” 

‘No, I know nothing, except that Aunt 
Mary told me yesterday, when I arrived at 
Badieigh Salterton, where she is staying with 
some cousins aa ill-tempered as herself, that 
they didn's want me there, bat she had been 
over to see you, and you had invited me here | 





you that I was delighted to hear it!" 

‘‘ And was that positively all that passed 
between yourauot and yourself about coming ' 
here?" aske Conatance, suspisionsly, 

‘\ Yes, everything, except that she told me 
to write to her frequently, tell her where we 
went aud what we did, and all that kind of 
thing. I suppose the trath is, she asked you 
to take me ! ”’ 


“She suggested it!" agssents Constance ; 


everything is so different from my anticipa- 
tions! "’ 

« Yes, Tam beginning to see that it is so," 
rejoins Myra ; ‘ bat don’t stand on ceremony 


go out, let me go alone; I shan’t mind in the | 
least, and I shsn’t take any notice if things | 
aren't alwaya smooth, Waen is the wedding | 


** Is was fixed for the twenty-ninth of Sap- 
tember,"’ replies Constance; “ bat. there may 
beacelay. And now tell ms about the girls 
I left behind me,” she says, seeming to slip a 


more nataral tone ‘“ Margaret Saunderson hag 
gove to India I suppose?" 

* No. she sails nexo week,” is the answer; 
“and Edith Caiver went to her situation last 
Thursday.” 

Then she goss on to talk. about-the other 
pupils, whose names and. history do not con- 


together quite natarally, pretty much as they 
might have done a couple of months ago; when 


having come through the house,.jain them, 
Temporary forgesfainess ig. mot -psculiar to 
yonth, although young people are apt to 
forget for a moment a misfortune,a crime or 
® wrong, more readily than those of maturer 
years; and Constanca Carew, unexpectedly 


& welcome that the Captain seoretly rejoices 
in hie wisdom in allowing her to have a com- 


ance beams with delight, and he accepts 
that smile as a dietinc’ encouragement to his 
suit, 

In that smile the girl's heart spoke ; but 
instantly memory asserts its sway, & shadder 
p*sees over her frame, and her manner is £0 
cold and chilling that Myra asks, impal- 
Bively, — 

‘ What ia tho matter? Are you ill?” 

“O1, no, it is noshing,” she answers, with 
ill. concealed vexation at having her faca s0 
losety wasohed, and ebe tarns to’ her eT 





and remarks,— 


I needn't tell | ® 





* You are home earlier than you anticipated, 
are you not, papa?" 

‘Yes, Torqaay was so inoufferably hot,” 
replies the Captain, ‘‘and my old colonel, 
Elesmere, as ill lack would have is, had gone 
for a craise in-a friend's yacht. Sir Wilfred 
was equally unfortunate with regard to the 
man whom he went to see; so we thought the 
best thing we could do was to come home 

in,’ 

He smiles upon Myra as he speaks. Ha has 
already welcomed ber. He thinks hers pretty 
bright little girl, only just emerged from 
childhood. She brings with her also the 
charm of uovelty; while she on her part is 
only too desirous to please, 

‘It was very kind of you to return,” she 
murmurs. ‘I had just extorted a promise 
from Miss Carew to walk with me near the 
sea before dinner, but you will be too tired to 
go with us, won’t you?” 

‘Tired! Nota bit of it,” replies the Cp- 
tain, with a‘light laugh. “ We are not 60 
easily tired as that, are we, Sir Wilfred?” 

The Baronet laughs'too, and remarks that 
they’ have been too lazy to walk much during 
the heat of the day, but now a cool breezs 
has sprang up it will be delightfal upon the 


“«T suppose it is too late in the day to take 
boat?" ventures Myra, acting on she prin- 
— of losing nothing for want of askjag 
‘or it. 

‘Yes, too late to-day,” replies Captain 
Carew, “and the tide is coming in; but you 
shall have some boating before you leave uz, I 
promise you.” 

Thus it happens that soon after this conver- 
sation Captain Carew, and his daughter, Bir 
Wilfred Marshall, and Myra, are walking 
along the parade going eastward in the direc- 
tion of the promontory, locally named the 
“ Parson and Olerk,” which shelters Smug- 
gler’s Cove. 

As the Captain truly said, the tide is coming 
in, eo they cannot walk on the shore; bat itis 
very pleasant here, the parade is fairly well 
crowded, and Myra, who has an eye forfinery, 
and could always tell you to a nicety what 
anybody wears, fiads herself as much inte- 
rested inthe 'toilettes of the ladies as in the 
restless sea. 

At the ~beginning she and her host had 
walked together, followed at first and then 
preceded by Constance and the Baronet; but 

ntly the former stops to speak to her 
Father, while Myra and Sir Wilfred lead the 


way. 

Those who know this part of Devonshire 
will remember that about midway between 
Teignmouth and Smuggler’s Cove the railway 
sea-wall is considerably widened, a large 
square of solid masonry having been carried 
out into the sea as though it had been intended 
to build a fort here. 

On this extension of the sea-wall stands a 
wooden hut, which may be a boat-house, and 
several handsome garden seats, upon which 
anyone is free to sit and rest, or read, as they 
are disposed. 

There is no attempt at cultivation upon 
this patch of ground, but coarse grass grows 
here, and the boom of the waves from which 
the space has been wrested, is rarely silent ag 
they break at its bage. 

They have jast reached the beginning of 
this wider wall, when Myra tarns saddealy 
and exclaims, in an unnecessarily loud tone of 
voice,— 

‘* Mies Oarew, see ! thereis your old admirer 
Mr. Balderson |” 

“My old admfrer!” repeats Constance, 
with grave diepleasare. ‘‘I wish you would 
not make such remarks, Myra!" 

“ Very well, I won't ; though its true |” she 
pays this last aside to Sir Wilfred; then 
adds,— 

‘“*‘T must speak to Mr, Balderson; he is & 
very old friend of ours!"’ 

And the next instant she is advancin 
towards & young man whove appearauce an 
costume proclaim hin an artist, and who, 
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indifferent to, and unconssious of observers, | have engaged a boat for to-morrow to take me | children—like his infernal imp: de wel And 


is upon one of the seats, his paint-box in his 
hand, busily engaged in makiog a study of a 
particular bit of the scenery. 
«® Her companions follow her. Constance as 
if drawn by some spell, the gentlemen from 
different motives—curiosity on the part of one, 
— and sudden jealousy on the part of the 
other. 

*' Your old admirer !”’ 

Those were the words that stabbed Sir 
Wilfred to the heart, for he jamps to the 
hasty conclusion that it is because of thisiold 


admirer that Constanos has treated hinrso | 


strangely. 


OHAPTER X, 
A WORTHY RIVAL, 


“Who is this Mr. Balderson?” asks Oap- 
jain Carew, as he, with his daughter and Sir 
Wilfred Marshall, follows Myra. 

“ A very clever artist, who was # friend of 
the Misses Barlow!” replies Oonstanes, 
calmly, ‘' When I was leaving school, he 
told us he was going to the Land's Hand to 
aketch a particular rook, thatshe-wanted for a 
picture, and I invited him to-cnll and see us; 
and show you some of his sketehes if ‘he:came 
to Teigamouth |” 

“And you didn’t know-he war here?” 
questions her father. 

“ Cortainly not!” is the-awswer; uttered: in 
% tone which carries convistiomwith it, 

Then she advances to shake hands ‘with the 
artist, and introducs him to her companions, 

Captain Oarew is cordiél and-sourteous:; 
without being clever himself; he. likes mez of 
talent, and a glance-at Eric Baldetson’s fave 
convinces him that here is a man of no mean 
order of merit. 

The face is not only a handsome ons, it ia 
fiaed down with mental labour, with a never 
ending search for the noble and beautifal in 
nature; while the fire of genias barns in the 
young man’s piercing eyes, and seems by its 
glowing intensity to be consuming the life 
Withio him, 

Sir Wilfred Marshall's is a good face, open 
and fearless, and could belong only to an 
honourable man, Eric Balderson's is more 
than this, Itis equally fearless, honourable 
and truthfal; but the features are more 
clearly cut, indidating more extreme refiae- 
ment, almost amodntitg to delicacy of caarao. 
ter, though thie face is saved from weakness by 
the intense individuality of the man, by the 
inspiration that marks everything he does as 
being differen’ from the works of other*men, 

He ‘has retarned Myra’s greeting quietly, 
but the fige fa his‘eyes barns with a softer'and 
a@ deeper glow as they rest upon the conn- 
tenance of Constance Carew, and he takes her 

roffered hand almost in ‘silehce, and holds it 

n ® firm grasp that might sell its own story 
if the love that fills his heart found ong 
responsive echo in hers, 

Bat it oes not, nay, so mentally blind is she, 
that she does not perosive it. 

Sic Wilfred detects it, but mingled with 
the feeling of jealousy it engenders is likewise 
a distincs sense of attraction towatds this 
Stranger, who is at any rate a worthy rival. 

They all tatk together for a few minutes, 
and, in answer to various questions, Mr. 
Balderson telte thenrthat-he arrived in Tviga- 
mouth last evening, that he is staying at the 
Mitre Hotel, thongh he ia rarely to be foand 
there, and that the length of his stay here is 
uncertain, and will depend upon the sabjects 
he gets for his brash, and letters: he may 
receive from-town, 

Myra would carry him off with them at 
once if she could ; but he is not the myn to ba 
one of atrain for any lady's favour, and ag 
they show signs of moving on, he resumes his 
brush; seeing which, Captain Carew says 
sordially,— 

* Don't stand on ceremony, Me. Baldergon, 
5a’ come and lanch with us to-morrow!” 

Taaak yor,’ csgiiss saa arsiss; “bas I | 





round to Babbicombe—I want to make some 
sketches from the sea, but the following day I 
will call apon you, if I may.” 

**Do,” is the reply. 

And then the party of four go on their way 
while the artist resumes his seat and seems 
to continue his occupation. 

‘“‘An exoeedingly interesting man,” re- 
marks Sir Wilfred, who is now walking by 
our heroine's side, 

‘Yes, so I have always thought,” she re- 
— frankly. ‘'I¢ isn’t so mach that what 

does and says are so remarkably clever in 
themeslves, but it ia what you feel that he 
might'accomplish with the reserve of talent 
and energy that he rather strives to hide than 
to parade.” 

‘Yea; I should like to know more of him,” 
Bays the Baronet, quietly. 

And then there is silences between them, 
umtil Myra, who is walking in advance ‘with 
the Oaptain, tarns and makes the common- 
place remark,— 

‘Me, Balderson is lookixg awfully thin, 
isn’t he, Misa Carew?" 

“TI didn't observe it,” replies Constance, 
quietly. 

Oa teaving the artist they had turned to 
rettacs their steps homeward, and now, when 
they reach the road leading to Kilworshy 
House; Sir Wiltred says good-bye, declining 


the Oaptain’s invitation to return with them, | 


‘Don't forget’ your engagement for to- 
morrow," saya the latter, and then they part, 
the Baronet: remarking that he is quite sure 
not to-do 80, 

Constancedoss nob ask what ths engage- 
ment is; avd Myre, with all her audacity, 
dare not; so the three return home to dianer, 
and the Captain seems so thoroughly dis- 
inclined to go out again, that despite the 
messages reqdiring hia presence at Mra. 
Treleaven's, he would not go there if a note 
from that lady were not brought to him soon 
after dinner—a note which he feels it im. 
politic to disregard. 

So the two girls pass a quiet and unevent- 
fal evening, each provided with a novel; 
though Myra would like to go down by the 
pier and héar the band play, and see others 
and be’ seen herself, atter the manner of 
visitors at a fashionable watering-place. 

Bat, without speaking on the subject, she 
understands ‘that this is out of the question 
to-night; and she’ soon ‘begins to yawn, to 
plead fatirue, and before Captain Carew re- 
turns home, she hag retired to her’owa room. 

And yet, he is not late; bat ‘there is a flush 
upon his cheek and a light in his eyes which, 
to his'daughter, are indicative of anger; and 
she knows’at once that the visit has not been 
& pleasant one. 

She asks no questions, however. She 
dreads this approaching marriage too mach to 
make it a matterof conversation, and when 
her father says abruptly, “You needa’é turn 
out of your room; Constance,” she only re- 
plies, ‘‘ Thank you; paps,” and says nothing 


more. 

Her father, however, is longing to ba ques- 
tioned; he wants to let off ttre stewnr gone- 
rated bythe angry words and bitter speeches 
to which he has ‘been compelled tetisien, and, 
seeing that he is nos to be helped over the 
stile, he gays in an explanatory toue.— 

“ Not that ¢he* matter between Mrs. Tre- 
leaven and myself is ended, bat is doesn't 
seem probable that it will come to ‘anything 
justat present, and when it does, I won't have 
any of her family living with her. She 
is completely under their thamb, and there 
would be no comfort in the: house from the 
day they entered it.” 

‘‘ You have been annoyed,” says Constance, 
feeling that she mast make some remark, yet 
desirous of avoiding any farther. expression of 
opinion concerning the widow and her family. 

** Annoyed |’ repeata her father, scornfally; 
‘‘T have been insulted! outraged! There was 


old Treleaven'’s brother thinking to sit upon | 60 


me, to tell ma my duty to his late brother's 





there was thay Kate—an impudent hussy— 
telling me I wanted to rob them, and that I 
only meant to marry her mother to enable me 
to do it legally. The only sensible person 
present was Leonard Oatchbull; he saw my 
objection to settlements in & reasonable lighs, 
and then they all turned upon him, and 
abused him like a pickpocket. He walked 
to the gate with me, buat I didn’t ask him io 
come in, I felt too savage!” 

‘You will be better to-morrow, papa,” says 
Constance, soothingly, aud she kisses him and 
bids him good-night. 

His worda have removed: one trouble from 

mind, Mrs. Treleaveti’s family will not 
come to Kilworthy House to reside; and she 
understands from her father’s anger, that she 
advent of that lady herself isnot ‘a certainty. 

In the troubles and anxieties-that now sur- 
round ‘her, this is one ray of brightnes:, and 
she goes to bed with a lighter heart than she 
has felf'since she returned home, and sleeps 
peacetally, unconscious of the greater peril 
whioh only s few days will develop. 

The following morning Captain Carew 

ses his daughter with the remark that 

he is going to hand over the management of 

the housekeeping to her, followed by the re- 

qdest that‘ste will give him her attention for 

an hour or mors, while together they go 
‘certain details. 

He-is‘a military man, methodieal in all his 
habits, and the post of housekeeper in his 
establishment will be no sinecare. 

Ag you are going to-be baay I'll take my 
book and go down on the shore,” Myra re- 
marks, oasdally, ‘‘ Perhaps you will coma 
Gown when you ate disengaged, Misa Carew ; 
and, if I don’t sea you before, I shall be bask 
to lancheon.” 

‘You cannot very well lose your way," 
replies C snstance; ‘‘ bat I soarcely like she 
idea of your going alone.” 

“Oh, that igs nongangs!" retorts the girl, 
lightly, “‘ 1 am used to going about alone, and, 
as you truly say, I cannot very well get loss.” 

Taen she puts on her sailor hat and her 
sand-shoes, and arated with a novel, she walk 
off to the beach, looking bright, pert, and 
saucy, ready for any mischief, and longing, aa 
phe really is, for soms romantic adventare. 

Bat romance, save in the pages of hér novel, 
doss not come in her way this-morning. 

Vainly she looks about for Sic Wilfred 
Marshall or Jamey Treleaven. Neither of 
them appear apon the lawa, parade, or sands. 
There are people bathing, it is trae, and there 
are any namber of children and nursemaids; 
and Myra Barlow, as sha watches the 
youngaters, says to herself,— 

‘I wouldn’t be a nurae or a governess for 
anything that could be givea to me. The im- 
pudent, disobedient litsle wretches! Ab!" 

This last exclamation is caused by the sight 
of a familiar face, and she risea to her fees, 
then sits dowa again, undecided wiether to 
step forward ani claim acquaintance with the 
individual in question, or to appear not to 
know her. 

Little does ahe dream of the weighty issae3 
to others rathér than to. hergelf that hang 
upon her decision, and it is at-length solely 
from an ill-natdred dédire to triamph over 
one who has freqaently. snabbed her, that she 
rises aad. walké over to a group of children, of 
varying ages, in the mides of which standa ong 
of her atint's former papils, Edith Calver, 

It will probably be remembered that Edith 
Calver was one of the three emancipated 
school.girls who had taken Myra Barlow with 
them ona shopping expedition asa sort of spy 
upon their movements the day bafore Con- 
stance Carew left Denborough House, Hamp- 
stead, for home, 

“ Good morning, Miss Oalver!” says Myra, 
in her most condescending tone, 

It was the custom at Denborough House 
for the Prinsipal and hor family to address 
the pupils as‘ Miss Carew” or ‘ Mias So-and- 
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"The gitla might call cach other by theix 
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[NONE OF THE GROUP PERCEIVED MYRA, AND SHE APPROACHES THE PARTY AND LISTENS TO THEIR CONVERSATION.) 


Christian names in private, but the rule of 
the school was to discourage anything of the 
kind, hence the formal manner in which 
Myra always speaks to Constance. 

‘Myra Barlow!" exelaima Edith Calver, 
not too graciously, ‘who would ever have 
expected to see you here?" 

“Or you?” retorts Myra, in her most 
superior manner, “I am staying with 
friends,"’ with an air of grandeur, which would 
soarcely be pardenable if sbe had said I am 
the guest of Her Majesty the Qaeen. 

** And I am governess to five unmanageable 
and ill-bred children,” says Edith Calver, 
bitterly. 

“This is rather a pretty place,” remarks 
Myra, with a condescending glance of approval 
to the right and to the left, 

"Ia it?” returns Edith, shortly. ‘I only 
arrived last evening. How long have you 
been here?" 

“I also came yesterday,” replies Myra, 
“‘ but we took a long walk after tea, and who 
do you think we met?” 

“ How should I guess?" impatiently, 

“Mr. Balderson,” says Myra, delivering 
her shot point blank, and delighted to observe 
how the face before her becomes ashen pale, 
and quivers as though she had dealt a biow. 

** What does he do here?” asks Edith, try- 
—- to command her voice to speak as 
usual, 

“I don’t know, unless he comes wooing to 
Constance Oarew,’’ is the careless ane wer. 

"You said ‘we’ just now: who was with 
you when you met him?” asks Edith, with 
repressed eagerness, 

“Bir Wilfred Marshall,” replies Myra, lin- 
gering — the name, so that her companion 
may fully realize that she is on friendly 
terms with a Baronet, ‘‘ Captain Carew snd 
his daughter.” 

* Ah! you are staying with the Carews, are 
you?” exclaims Edith, in a diedsainfal tone, 
**Oonstance always was absurdly good. 


natared. Give my love to her, and tell her I 
shall come and see her the first time I can get 
6n hour to myself. Ah! here comes Mrs. 
Rawiston's brotber to tell me, I suppose, not 
to gossip but to look after the children.” 

Myra turns, sees Mr. Catchball advancing 
towards them, snd from no other motive than 
the ecntemptible one of showing off before 
poor Edith, she takes a step towards him, 
smiles, bows, and says, eee § 

‘*Geod-morning, Mr. Oatehbull. Have you 
seen Misa Carew on that part of the pro- 
menade?”’ : 

The expression on the lawyer's face changes 
froma one of overbearing insolence to oily 
deferenee, 

Edith’s surmise was quite correct; his 
sister had seen her governess, from her draw- 
ing.room window, talking te an acquaintance, 
and had asked her brother whe was going 
away, to walk across the green with a message 
that was more imperative than courteous, 

The name of Constance Carew, however, 
acte like a spell upon the man, he could not 
deliver an offensive message that might be 
repeated to her; and, recognising Myra, he 
shakes hards with her, and volunteers his 
escort to find Mies Carew. 

This is rather more than Myra desires, and 
while she hesitates, Mr. Oatchbull says, with 
an excess of politeness,— 

‘Miss Calver, my sister would be glad if 
you will take the children to her for a 
minute.” 

Edith bows, and turning away, says,— 

‘*Good-bye, Myra; give my message to 
Constance,” 

“I will,” is the reply. 

Then, as a sudden thought strikes Myra, 
she says, in a slightly raised voice,— 

** Mies Calver, I wish you'd lend me a book 
of yours that I've half read. I’m dying to know 
the end of the story, and I forgot to look.” 
| ‘ What is the book?” asks Edith. 








“+The Mystery of the White Friar,’” ia 
the reply. 

**] gave it to Constance Carew to read on 
her journey home, she will lend it to you,” is 
the reply. 

Then the girls part, while an expression 
of mingled consternation and anticipsted 
triumph comes over the lawyer's face. For 
“The Mystery ef the White Friar,” with the 
name * Constance” written upon the fly leaf, 
is identical with the book found im the rail- 
way carriage, in which a orime, still enve- 
loped in mystery, had taken place, and the 
thought flashes through his unscrupulous 
brain, that, whether Constance has any know- 
ledge of the tragedy or not, the fact that the 
book belonged to her will be a powerful 
weapon in his hands if the wooing, which he 
means to begin at once, does not otherwise 


r. 

Peet shink I have heard of the book you 
mentioned just now,” he remarks, as he 
walks along by Myra’s side, “I wish you 
would let me look at it when you have it.” 

“*T will,” she replies. 

And just then they see Constance Carcw 
coming towards them. 


(To be continued.) 





A GoRrat many people are annoyed by 
‘* oracking joints ;” that is, the joints of their 
knees and ankles snap with a loud report on 
moving suddenly after remaining in one 
position for a short time. Sometimes the 
joints of the jaware affected. The cause of 
snappy joints is generally a local cold, and 
the »filiction is at first easily cured by 
exercise, warm baths and massage with cil. 
The tendons become stiff and slip over each 
other with difficulty, giving out the sbarp 
sound already mentioned, They readily 
submit to treatment, and a little attention. 
will speedily remove the annoyance, 
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[JOHN FOUND CAPTAIN JARDINE IN A GAMBLING HOUSE, WITH WILD, HAGGARD EYES.] 


NOVELETTE—concluded.] 


FOR OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 


ap 
CHAPTER V. 
“TLL SHELTER THEE.” 


Tue accident to John Bartem proved more 
serious than had been anticipated, and it was 
some weeks before he was able to resume his 
usual duties, 

Mr. Jardine and his son, however, stood in 
the gsp, and — moat ef their time seein 
to matters at Honour Oak Farm, feeling an 
in this way to repay some of John’s kindness 
to themeelves. 

Mrs. Jardine, too, was constantly there 
helping to nurse the sufferer, and assisting 
the invalid. 

All this left Clare very much alone, for 
although she ran every morning over to see 
the man to whom she was plighted, to carry 
him a dainty buttonhole, arranged by her 
own fingers, she did it more as a matter of 
duty than anything else, and was glad to get 
it over, so as to set the rest of her day free. 
Every one of those flowers was treasured by 
honest John. 

To eay that he did not want her more with 
him would be untrue; but he thought it 
natural that se young and bright a girl should 
prefer the sunshine to the shadows ; and ill- 
ness always casts a gloom around it. 

he weloomed her warmly and lovingly ; 
nor did he reproach or chide her that her visits 
were flying ones. 

Mrs. Barton noted it with a sigh, but felt 
that words from her upen such a subject 
would carry far more pain than pleasure, 50 
she was silent, 

Sir Erie Da Val succeeded in getting apart- 
ments at a farm-house about three miles from 
Willowdene, and when Clare left her acknow- 





; ledged lover she flew to meet her clandestine 


one ; while her mother thought her by poor 
John’s beside, and he pietured her safely at 
home with her mother., 

There was a pretty little wooed, where the 
ground wore a carpet of wild flowers, and was 
roofed with green leaves, beneath the shade 
and shelter of which was Clare's place of tryat 
with Sir Eric Du Val. 

It wae well eut ef the sight and sound of 
the outside werld, and lay midway between 
Gorse Farm and Willowdene, so that it was 
easy for both lovers to meet. 

Oa this particular oceasion Sir Eric was 
there awaiting her arrival, and the moment 
their eyes met Clare knew she was found ont, 

**Clare,” he said, gravely, ‘why Rave you 
deceived me all this time?" 

‘*About what?” she queried, anxious to 
tem porize. 

‘* As if you do not know,” he resarned, with 
some impatience. ‘Is i true or not that 
you are engaged to the man you represented 
to me as your friend and neighbour?” 

‘‘Itis true, Who told yeu?” she faltered. 

‘Your mother, So I know the news must 
6 soa Do you mean to marry him or 
BO ” 

Clare covered her faee with her hands. 

“Ob, Erio!” she pleaded, ‘don’t be cruel 
to me!” 

“Cruel to you! that is good. Why have 
you deceived me? Tell me that!" 

‘Cannot you guess?” she panted. ‘ Oh! 
my dear, surely you need not ask——.” 

His face softened, and he drew down her 
hands and held them in his own. 

** Was it because you loved me, sweetheart, 
that you kept silence ?"’ 

“Yes. Oannot you understand that, 
Eric?” 

A sad expression settled upon his features, 

** Unfortunately, I can!” 

And you will forgive me?" and the blue 





eyes were upturned to his, swimming in 
tears. 

He stooped over her until their lips met. 

* Plaee your arms about my neck, darling, 
and tell me you leve me, Clare!” 

**T love you with all my heart! ”’ 

‘*Poer wee child! Now kiss me fondly, 
lovingly.” 

Ske obeyed him, like the child she was. 

**Olare, do you oare for that great rough 
farmer, John Burton?” 

* He is not rough, Eric, He can be won- 
drously gentle to me, and to his mother too,” 

‘*His mother! You are going to be her 
murse and keeper in fact.” 

‘Oh, no! Jobn would not ask such & 
thing.’ 

“He would—he will. Your mother told 
me that Mra. Barton will live with you.” 

* John has never mentioned such an idea,” 

“No, he takes it as a matter of course ; and 
this will be your loophole for freedom, if you 
desire it.” 

‘‘ Erie, how can you say if? Ob, my dear! 
I don’t know how it came about. I never meant 
to accept Johy. He took me by storm as it 
were, and it was all settled before I knew 
what I was doing, and then every one was £0 
happy and pleased that I thought I would try 
ana be pleased aleo; and poor John was very 
kind, so it all went on satisfactorily till we 
met dear,-and since then——"’ 

“ And since then,”’ repeated Sir Eric, re- 
lIentlessly. 

“I have been very miserable, and very 
happy too.” 

* And what are you going to do, child?” 

She shivered, abi 

‘*How can I tell? You will soon be goin 
away, Erio, and then I suppose you will forget 
me, and I shall marry Joho.” 

* You shall not marry that clown !”’ he said, 
Pp assionately, 

Her heart gave # great bound, 
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It was just what she wanted to hear him 


vy. 

She had not the faintest desire now to be 
poor Jobn Barton's wife. 

She clang to Sir Erio lovingly. 

us es you not forget me, dear 7?’ she whia- 
pered. 

*"He held her from him and looked deep 
down into her eyeswith a strange sad look in 
his own. 

‘I wouldd@o Heaven I coulfl,.Ciare; but I 
shall never: you, dear: I took you 
straight intoomy heart the day we first met. 
I cannopretend that: I have mever taken a 
fancy to'amy woman before ; butjohild, I have 
never lovee I love:you. No, I ‘shall never 
forget yous. It would-be better forvus ‘both if 
I could; buatjeweet: littl witeh/< haveyou 
with me always. For youl would do*any- 
thing—a: | You aredearetto moe'than 
honour. I ®io for you, ohild, ay, do it 


ry 
them. Ciare believed hiay avonce. 

* Erio, if:you love me so, Loan never marry 
poor John.” 

‘' You never'shall while I am above ground, 
my darling. Neither John Barton nor any 
other man shall call you wife.” 

‘* Shall T tell, : ?” she-asked, 

He remained for sometime in: 

"No, darling, not yet; bs by ms 
entirely. Let things go on-as they ars; I 
oannot at the present timevask 
little pet in marriage. Why, 
plain to you jast now; bat you can trust-your 
old Erio, can you not,:darling?" 

‘'T will trast you, dear,” she answered low. 

** And do all I ask you?” 

* Yes, all.” 


‘'Taen let things go on as they are till my | 


next Iong leave, when I hope to see clearly 
how to arrange things for our fature.” 

‘*And shall I not hear from you for a 
whole year?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid not, sweet one. We must not 
tisk letters, bat I will return, never fear; and 
I shall daily and hourly think of you. 
receive any little anonymous gifts, my pst, 
you will kaow from whom theyoome. When 
it comes on the twpis that: Mre, Barton is to 
live with you,-youvcan slip out’of the engage- 
ment with no real trouble. Let it-all come 
about natarally.” 

‘Very well, if you wish it tobe so, Eric ; 
bat I would rather have-ended it. now, and let 
them all know of my love-for you.. My-dear, 
is is not strange? You are: jase what-I have 
pictared from chi » @s she man I wished 
to marry, and.I feel so prond- of you.” 

‘Well, you must. Keep our ceores from 
every one for the present, little love. Do you 
promise tc do so?” 

‘Yes! I will-do all you desire me.” 

‘That ia well. Truss yourself wholly to 
me, and we shall come into smooth water by 
and by. Do you remember what I said to 

ou that first day we met? ‘ Trusttoyour 
father, and he will pull you through.’”’ 

‘Yea! I recollect,” she answered, with a 
happy smile; “ but, Eric dear, you .speak as 
though there will be trouble befors we coma 
into harbour. Have you any sorrow which I 
know nothing of 7” 

“Did Laay so,.amall imaginative one?” 

‘No, not in words, but your voice.did.” 

“ Well, you are right, Clare, I have a-trial, 
but if concerns another. person, and I cannot 
tell it even to you, so let us say no moreabout 
it. Some day it will pass away, then we will 
laugh over it together; but now I must be 
silent, and you must be content to trast me.” 

‘'T am content to trust you, Erio,” 

“That is my own dear good child. Look 
here, little one, I have a ring of my mother’s, 
which I have worn upon my watch chain ever 
sincs her death. I value it more than any- 

hing else I have. Wear it round your neck 


until I can give you an engagement ring to | 


take the p'ace of that apoa your fisger,” and 
he clipped hia watch baok into his pocket with 


If you | 


f no chain whatever, and fastened it about her 


slender throat, placing it under her collar out 
ofesight. ‘I would not give that to anyone 
in the world bat you, Ciare darling. Take care 
of it,” be whispered: I loved my mother 
dearly.” 

‘It is only a loan, Eric,” she returned, 
softly. ‘' You shall have it baok safely. I 
will take oare of it for your dear sake,” 
will soarenly be bask Sotqour lunch, and hen 

ill soa jar lunch, and ¢ 
questions’ will bs aeebieatoh you will find it 
difficult to answer, go°'L amet part with you 
now, datliig ; but Idmtordite sat Willowdene 
to-night, amd we ‘shall in to-morrow, 
so I mustlet you gomew,s. Iwill walk to the 
entrance to the wood agvusualpand there say 
au revoir, 

Clare waslate, aud:had-t0:make the best of 


her'way" without especial 
comment, and was in: ‘at table as 

Véry /lotked Clare: Jardine as she 
stood before mitror;. twining a spray of 
jasmaine in ‘her’ aiz.:. Then ‘she. regarded her- 
self attentively, 

‘“‘ There ! you will-do,” she remavked-to her 
reflectiom ‘You will make a 





Eric loves me; Fancy mwerying poor old 
Joba, after knowing such # mamas Eric.. 
Why, I conldatt | 

“ Johuis:plaia, andheavy, 


—_——_ 


with bim; he had better take-hie shuttered | 
heart tovher to mend. She will be av willi 

as willing can be. Poor old John!" and ag 
she spoke, she pinned another bunch of jas. 
mine and a crimson rose upon the bosom of 
her soft white India muslin dress, which re- 
vealed, while it partly hid, the rounded arms 
and the white neok and shoulders. 

The evening passed by pleasantly. 

Sir Eric Da Val was really in love, and 
in all his actions he was trying to win the 
golden opinions of Clare and her relations. 

He really had used his influence for Cecil 
| Jardine, and it was settled at length that be 
| was to go to ‘Sandhurst at once, and started 

off with Sir Eric Da Val, who saw him 

settled there, and returned to say good-bye 
| to Olare, clandestinely, for Mra; Jardine and 
her husband believed him to be gone'to join 
his ‘regiment. 

Bat he came back for one day, jast to see 
Clare, and she had the painfal pleasure of 
& fiaal-parting with the man she loved. 

It was-raining and blowing hard, but Sir 
Eric knew that his darling would be:there. 

She had much difficulty in getting out, but 
the old excuse of ‘gomg to’ see John’ was 
ready, and, alters flying psepathim, she was 
away through the deluge to the wood. 

Her: lover wad waiting for her at the gate. 

‘I knew you would come, sweetheart!” 
he murmured, ashe clasped ‘her in his-arme. 
‘I do hope you will not take cold! '’ 
| ‘“IfI do, I shall have ‘plenty of time to 
nurse.up before. I. come to meet. you again, 
dear!’ she answered, smiling at him-sadly, 

‘' My pet, come here every quarter day.at 
this hour,.and if:I can meet you I will; if 
not, you-must understand that dyty is too 
strong for me, and that I cannot get away, 
and knowing that, sweetheart, you must 
forgive me!” 

‘* T will be here, Erio; and if-you areabsent I 
shall not misjadge-you !"’ 

‘Good little Clare! Ah! how the wind 
drives through thetrees, Let me shelter you 
from it!’ and he hummed, “On! wer't 
thou in the cold blast!" in a soft 
mellow voice, which became marvellously 
tender as he repeated ‘I'd shelter thee, I'd 
| Shelter thee!" and he wrapped his overcoat 
around her and smiled down upon the sweet 
youug face, Then his own grew grave. 
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“ Waat is it, Eric?’ she asked, 


very pretty 
little Lady Da Val! Ob! how glad aur that more 


Nothing, dear heart. I was only thinking 
how I wish we had met five years ago!” 

“ Will it not do as well now?" she aeked, 
smiling too. 

In reply, he clasped his arms about her, 
p tely, and kissed her again and again. 

‘ Better late than never, litéle love. I could 
not spare you now. You are so very, very 
much to me!" 

She clung'to him with loving and tenacious 
arms. 

‘Oh! Eric, Eric! what-shall I do without 
you?” she moaned, 

‘You shallot be without ‘me, little love, 
one day longer than I oan help it!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ No one shall keeps agsaonder,” 
he added, through his sev teeth... 

On! Bs tive sqampaln 0, to 
8, ten me ou 
like that!” se 4 

His face softencd, and he drewvher closer 
aud ‘closer,<and they stood<lip4o lip, and 
heart:to: heart; ‘and the wind Howled dismally 
exound them dike a dirgs,:and shrieked in 
with the voice 


‘*Etio, Laurvo dreadfally afraid |’ shewaid. 
He claspedher even more closely, and.once 

sang tocher. “I'll sheleér thee, I')1 
a thee!” and so they waited, dreading 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘'7RY AND WIN HIM BACK,’’ WHISPERED JOHN, 


Crane lived upon those stolen mevtings 


| with Sir. Brio, Da Val. 


Oo those days she lived, and through ail 


Hach month brought its changes to 
Willowdene. 

News came from Sandhursé from Ceoil, 
who was doing well. 

An invitation arrived for Captain, or as we 
have hitherto usually called him, Mr. Jardine, 
to visit Sir Eric at Aldershot, and, much 
against his wife's wishes, he decided to accept 
it, for his son’s sake, he said; but the real 
truth of the case was that having had the 
Baronet fora companion had made him dis- 
contented with the quiet life which he had led 
for some years. His nature was weak and 
pleasure-loving, and when the pleasure came 
his way, he had mot the strength of miad 
to resist it. 

Olare was only too pleased that he should 
go, and thought her mother’s reluctance that 
he should do so, selfish, nor could she under- 
stand the look of sadness upon her facs’ as he 
drove off to the station. Afterwards she 
comprehended that Mrs. Jardine koew her 
husband's naturebetter than she understood 
that of her father. 

Nor was that the only visit to Aldershot. 
Captain Jardine spent a great deal of hia'time 
with the 223rd Fasiliers, who were & deoidedly 
fast set from the Colonel down to the janior 
subaltern, fond of racing, card-playing, and 
myecy jolly eto nt fascinating fellow 

jotty, ant fascinating ‘3 were 
many of them, with plenty of money in their 
pockets’ to ¢quander'at their wicked wills. 

Intimate acquaintance with them soon 
began to bear fruit. 

Captain Jardine becams a dandy once more. 
The clothes which answered extsiléntly at 
Willowdene woutd not do st all at Aldershot, 
and Sir Eric took him to town to his own 
tailor, and ‘became answerable for whatever 
he chose'to order. Little by little he fell into 
Sir Erio's card-playing ways, and “went with 
him to various rages, 

At first he had no idea whatever of betting 
but finding the Baronet’s parae opsn to him, 
hesoon lost pride and borrowed from him 
largely. 

His lack was seldom good, and in the 
evonings he felt the pangs of remorse, which 
he tried to drown in the wine-cap. 

When he was at Willowdene, the Captain 
was longing to be back with she lively spirits 
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of the 223:d Regiment, and could not settle 
down either to his work, or in his home. 

But for John Barton, Willowdene farm 
must have gone to rack and ruin. 

He looked on with wonder at the change in 
his friend, but he felt that is was not possible 
for him to take an older man than himeelf to 
task ; so he just did what he could for him, 
working the farm with his own, and giving 
Mrs. Jardine money from the‘proceeds when 
her husband was not there to possees himself 
of it and equander ‘it, 

Moreover, John paid all Cecil's expenses at 
Sandhurst, and all his uniforms were pur- 
chased by him when heentered the army, and 
the interest of Sir Eric succeeded in getting 
him posted to his own regiment. 

Oaptain Jardine and Cooil were never tired 
of singing the Baronet's praises, declaring 
him to be a splendid fellow all round, and 
Clare most thoroughly agreed with them. 

John Barton and Mrs, Jardine only looked 
grave, and were afraid of the inflaence of this 
delightfal man. 

Astor Clare she absolutely worshipped Sir 
Eric Da Val, and obeyed his wishes implicitly. 

More’than once honest John Burton spoke 
of their coming marriage, but Clare too evi- 
dently shrank from the idea for him to press 


it. 

She was very gentle to him however. The 
love within her heart—albeit it was for another 
man—softened her and madeher so. And he, 
pleased’by her kindness, troubled not ‘to ques- 
tion why it was, so long as she was kind. 
Even Mrs. Burton smiled now hopefally, and 
ene the golden head with a more loving 

and. 

‘John,dear,” she said to him with a smile, 
*' your’ sweetheart has greatly improved.” 

* Ay, mother,” he replied,“ if + ever was 
room for improvement—Clare was always 
perfect in my eyes—but perhaps the fruit is 
riper and more mellow. I count myself a 
lucky man to have gained such a prize.” 

Poor John Barton! he little knew of the 
stolen meetings'in the wood, or of the wild 
love in the heart of Ciare for another man, 

3 a for Olare, she grew really fond of honest 


He soothed her as no one else could do. In 
her feverish sorrow atthe loss of Sir Eric for 
weeks together, John washer greatest comfort. 
So long as he did not‘speak too much of his 
love, or at all of their approaching-marriage, 
she was happier ‘with him than with any one. 

She felt deep down in her heart how good 
and true he was; and hia kindness to her 
geeme i like a cool hand laid upon a hot brow, 
and the most peacefal hours she’ knew ‘were 
those she enjoyed driving’about the country 
alone with him. 

The Vicar ofthe village of Honour Oak 
was an old man anda poorone, In fact, the 
living was scarcely worth the having, and that 
was probably why it was given to Mr. 
Gregson. 

Some years before he had’ adopted a litéle 
girl, the orphan child of an old ‘college friend, 
who had been left alone’in the ‘world in con: 
sequence of the death of her parents, and Mr. 
Gregson, at his dying friend's wish, had be- 
come a father to'his little girl, 

Mr. Gregson had the nrost profound ‘admi: 
ration’ for John Barton, whose purse was 
always open for him to dip into ‘forthe sick 
and suffering of his flock, and little Rhoda 
Maybe, entirely shared the opinions of her 
adopted father. 

To Rhoda Maybe John Burton was a god 
among men, anda sorrow whiot she did not 
understand contracted her heart when she 
saw him so often with Clare Jardine, and 
heard their engagement spoken of. 

boy sharp eyes~of Olare soon detected the 

8 secret 


The half shy glance and changing colour 
told her all thers was in the untatored heart, 
and Clare used to weave a romance, namely, 
that when she was gone, Rooda would comfort 
John Barton, and after a time become mis- 
tress of Honour Oak Farm, 





She did not think that John’s faithful heart 
would change all at once, but she hoped’that 
little by little it would turn'to Rhoda Maybe. 

Months rolled into years, all the changes 
going on and deepening. 

Cecil Jardine seldom came to Willowdene, 
which by the light of his new gay life he called 
‘too slow,” and “dead as ditch water,’’ bat 
Clare had the great delight of attending a 
military ball. 

Mrs, Jardine positively declined to go, so 
Clare went with her father, to the decided 
annoyance of John Barton, who felt that it 
would unsettle his darling in her quiet life. 

He went to Willowdene to invite Mrs. Jar- 
dine over. to dine with his mother and himself, 
and he walked back with her in the evening, 

On their way the poor woman opened her 
heart to him. 

*' John,” she said, “I have always felithat 
you are a son to me,” 

‘' Well, he replied, cheerfally, ‘' shat is only 
anticipating a littie, isis nos mother? and she 
sooner it is a-reality the better pleased I shall 
be ; but Clare seemsin no hurry.” 

* That is just it. My whole family seem 
pleasure mad.” 

“It is only natural after all in Clare-that 
she should like a peep into the gay world," 
— John, in defence of the girl he 

oved. 

‘* John,” cried Mra. Jardine, “if she sees 
too muoh of the gay world she: will never 
settle down at Willowdene or at- Honour Oak 
Farm either. If you want her for your wife 
make & stand when she retarns, and insist 
uponan early marriage.” 

“If I want her for my wife!’ ho returned, 
quite indignantly. ‘Mrs. Jardine, dear, 
surely you forget that Clareand I havealready 
plighted our faith toone another. I will ask 
her to name an early day, but I would not 
press her into haste if ‘she wishes to wait, 
any more than I could dreannshat:she could 
break her word to me. Dear-little Clare, I 
only'wish she would come heme that1 might 
rmoake her entirely happy !” 

Mrs. Jardine sighed. 

“ Lwish, John, I had your childlike faith 
and trast. I confess I am afraid;and scent 
coming trouble for us each and all,"’ 

‘* Indeed, { hope not,” he answered, gravely, 

‘* Bat for you,” she continued, ‘‘ where would 
our heme ba now? So far you have saved 
Willowdene, but I fear for its master, John. 
You must see how the love of pleasure hag 
changed Frank.” 

He pressed the:handupon hiearm. 

‘* Yes, I have noticed it. Speak to him, 
mother. He'loves:you, and will give up the 
world, as he did before; for your sake.” 

“I will try,” she answered; “ but, John, I 
am out of heart, and that's the truth,” 

‘* Don’t lose hearé,”’ he- whispered, ‘‘ask him 
to do itfor your old love's sake, which used to 
be so very much to him." 

“Ay, that is: trae; I will try, I will do my 
best. I have» been ‘vexed with him of late, 
and perhapsI have shown it, and been less 
affectionate.” 

‘Try and be your old self, ‘and win him 
back,”’ whispered John. 

‘If it’be not‘too late," replied she, sadly. 

‘* It can never’be too late to‘mend, while life 
lasts,” said be, earnestly, “I think there ig 
no sin against me I could not forgive, if only 
I knew that I was still beloved; and your 
husband loves you.” 

‘*I hope so, John, I have not yet come to 
doubting that."’ 





‘I won't ask you in to-night, John ; it is 
late, and I want to think,” she murmured. 

They pressed hands, and the stars blinked 
overhead. The door opened, and Mrs. Jar- 
dine paseed in. 

‘*Good-night,” she esid. 

** Good-night,"’ ke echoed. 

Then the door closed, and he stood ont in 
the night alone. 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘4 BROKEN ENGAGEMENT.” 


Cron Janpine brought his sieter home. 

* His father was staying on with Sir Eric 
Du Val,” he explained, “and might not be 
back for some litsle time.”’ 

Having her son with her seemed to cheer 
Mrs. Jardine up, although Cecil was not at all 
what he had been. 

Bathe bad vastly improved in appearance 
and manners, which made the mother's heart 
proud; although there was none of the old 
love of home which had characterised the boy 
in his youth, 

He was delighted with his own position in 
the world, and his love of the army was 
genuine, 

“It was awiully good of old John to have 
stood in the gap in that effair,;” he said to his 
mother, “although, had he not done a0, Bir 
Erio would have seen me through.” 

‘‘ You are lucky to have such friends,” re- 
turned Mrs. Jardine; ‘‘ but, of course, you 
could not have aceepted such & favour at the 
hands of a stranger. Your sister being en- 

to John, made a family matter of it.” 

‘Yea! and his kindness to me only pre- 
vents my persuading Clare to break through 
such an engagement.” 

“T am glad something prevents you, Cecil,” 
returned Mrs. Jardins, dryly. ‘‘ Why should 
nos Clare keep her word to John? She will 
never:get 3 kinder hasband.” 

‘* Bintply because he is not our clase,” said 
OGecil. ‘* He ia good enough, bund Ciare isa 
grea’ beauty, and could do far better for her- 
self. You should have seen the attention she 
received at our ball, The fellows all told me 
l ought to be very proud of such a sister ; even 
Da Val admires her. And she ia wonderfally 
pretty—a regular Jardine. We met a lot of 
our swell cousins at the ball too, and they 
said so also. The fact is, Clare isnot in the 
least fitted for a farmer's wife; ehe.is wortby 
of.a different fate.” 

‘*She should have thought of thas before. 
If John was good enongh when she accepted 
him, he is good enough now. He has in 
no wise deteriorased.”’ 

“Well! I admit I couldn’s ask such a 
brother-in-law to our mess. The fellows 
would think I have got hold of a country 
cousin! §iill I like Jobn on his own acres, 
and I have no doubt he will always be ready 
to help a lame dog over the stile. I'll dohim 
that justice.” 

‘* You cannot do him too much justice |”’ 
angwered his mother; ‘‘ but. I hope, my: boy, 
there will be no lames dogs to assist. You 
havechosen your profession, knowing yourself 
to be ® poor man, and you must learn to say 
‘no’ to expenses which you cannot efiord.” 

The: young man whistled shoughtfally, and 
passed his hand with a caressing gesture over 
hia moustache. 

“Ab! yes, mater, that is all very well, but 
theory and practice are two very different 
masters. A man may say he will live on his 

, but he can't do it in a regiment like ours, 


‘* Never donbé it if you value your peace,” | Ha I doubt if be can atall. So-far, Da Val 


whispered he, ‘‘ Cheer up, dear Mra. Jardine, | 
we shall all be -sitting in. the sunshine soon, | 
with these dark clouds rolled by, and you and . 


has been a regular brick, and has put me up 
to.a lot of ‘tips’ for making money ; and when 
I have burnt my fingers he has paid up with- 


I will be smiling into'each other's faces-as we ont a word, for me, In fact he has taken me 
remember our walk home to-night, and the onder his wing.” 


sad thoughts which tried so hard to dim our 


‘Bat, Cecil, you don't accept money from 


happiness.” Sir Eric Du Val?” 


They were standing then under the porch 
of Willowdene, and John's hand was upon the 


bell pull, | 


‘‘Why nos? Ee has plenty of it, and I 
havo very listle.” 
Mrs, Jardine turned pale, 
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** And your father?" she asked. 

“He's enjoying himself immensely. He 
has gone to the races to-day with some of his 
relations, who appear to have forgiven him, 
and then he returns to Aldershot.” 

‘Cecil, I hope your father does not bet on 
these races?” she said, anxiously. 

“Can't say; I never asked him, You 
would hardly know our quiet farmer pater, for 
the ‘awful dad’ he is away from home, and 
among men of his own position. Why 
shouldn't he bave a ‘pony' on the race if he 
likes, mother?” 

‘ Bimply because he ean's afford it.”’ 

“We should not do mueh if we only did 
what we can »fford,” he laughed ; “ but there 
is a good old saying. ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have!’ I believe in striking out 
boldly ; a feeble swimmer never gets on, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Jardine shook her head. 

** Who has been teaching you such dostrines, 
my dear bey? I fear they will bring you into 
trouble. I is all very well to quote old say- 
ings; I could do the same. ‘Lightly come, 
lightly go,’ is one of them. I prefer to see a 
man ‘slow and sure.’” 

* Like Jobn Barton, eh?” laughed Cecil, 

‘Yes, like Johv, He is every inch a man, 
I consider him a very fine character.” 

* Ob! no doubt,” replied the young soldier, 
with a stifled yawn, “but you must admit 
he is heavy on hand.” 

**I admit nothing to his detriment.” 

** Mother, I shall tell the pater he has cause 
pe a jealous of John Barton," laughed the 
other. 

‘And he will believe you,’ returned she, 
laughing too; but although she laughed, her 
heart was very rad. 

Cecil returned to Aldershot the same afier- 
noon, calling in to ask Jobn for the loan of 
fifty pounds on his way to the station. 

bat good fellow gave him what he asked 
for witheut a question, and as he placed the 
cheque in his breast pecket, he laughingly re- 
marked upon the admiration Olare had ex- 
cited at Aldershot. 








| 
{ 
| 
| 


. emotions. 


“ You ought to be very proud of such a | 


prize,” he ssid. ‘I can tell you the fellows 
wére ‘pulling caps’ for her, and she could 
have filled her programme with partners half 
a dozen .times over.” 

“I don't wonder at that, but I am glad 
she is home again,” answered Jobn, quietly, 
‘‘and I shall be atill more so when ste de- 
cides to come to Honour Oak Farm for goed.” 

‘Of course you will John, and now I must 
be off, or I shall lose my train.” 

‘* Ie your father home, Ceeil ?" 

** No, he bas gome to seme races. He has 
some rather heavy bets om, but den’d tell the 
mater. Ta, ta!” and thoughtless light- 
hearted Cecil Jardine was up in his father’s 
dog. cart, and on his way to the station. 

ohn Burton looked after him with a 
thoughtful face, 

‘I meant to do right, but I fear it will turn 
out wrong. Mrs. Jardine never wished him 
to enter the army, but Olare desired it, and 
the boy's heart was set on it, and hia father 
was glad. I don’t know that I can blame 
myself exactly; but I wish the old life had 
never been interrupted. Well! I must go 
round and see how my dear girl is after all 
her dissipation, and, taking his hat from its 
accustomed place in the hall, he strolled 
across the fields; and meeting Mrs. Jardine at 
the Hall door, she told him that he would 
find Olare in the drawing-room arranging 
some flowers, and bade him enter by the 
French window. 

He stepped cff the soft lawn into the room 
unheard, and Clare was before him, She 
was looking at bis likeness, and two large 
tear-drops bad fallen from her blue eyes upom 
it. His heart bounded with a sudden great 


y- 
‘‘My beantifol!” he cried, “what is it?” 





er 


: Sir Eric Da Val, but giving John Barton’ g 





| the room and laid her hand kindly upon his! 


- | shoulder, 
and in another moment bis arms were about | 


ber, ‘ What! weeping, my pretty onc? Tell | 


our old Jack your trouble,"’ and he drew her | all unlike his own. 
ow! upor his shoulder, thing wrong. Anyway it is all over now,” 

“I bave no trouble, Jack. I am happy,| ‘What is all over?" inquired Olare’s 

very happy, but I feel nervous to-day and ; mother nervously, 


'‘'I sappess I did some. 


low-spirited. It is the fatal effects of too | “Our engagement. Clare has given me 
much enjoyment I suppose; but oh! I up.” 
wouldn’t have missed the ball for anything.| ‘“ Why?” 


You cannot think how beautiful it all was. 
Ths rooms were decorated with real livin 
seldiers standing as still as waxworks, in ‘* She was annoyed because I told her thaé 
uniform, and walls were glittering with | mother and I wanted her home.” 

swords and bayonets im such fine devices, and} ‘I suppose she thought you hurried her?” 
hung with flags, and the colours of the} ‘No, it was not that. She said she would 
regiment, whieh had been through so many not live with a mother-in-law.” 

wars, and were tattered, torn and blood-| ‘ John, you must have been mistaken.” 
stained; and then the evergreens, and ferns,|} ‘No, I was not! In some cases I abould 
and flowers, and the band! Oh! Jack, it was have said she had the right to choose, but no 
all eo heart stirring, and 80 different to dead-| woman with a heart could ask a son to turn 
and.alive old ‘Willowdene.’ I felt like Cin- | such a mother as mine out of doors, helpless 


* Heaven knows !”’ 
“'Bhe must have assigned some reason.” 





derella eoming baek here, I assure you.” az she is toe," 
John Barton looked very grave. He took} ‘ And yeu refused?” 
her hand and led her to the sefa, and held it.} ‘I did.” 


ss aie he said. “I think a quiet; ‘John, I respect you, You acted rightly, 
home-life is better and holier than theturmoil Clare must have had a wilfolfiton. She will 
of the gay world, and I hope you will stay at , be sorry before long. Let her alone, let her 
home with your own old John in the future. think you accept her decision; she will soon 
Lassie, darling, I think I have been patient,’ want you back. Why, after all these years, 
but mother and I want you at Honour Oak’ surely, she could not do without you!” 

Farm very much, and I hope my dear girl| ‘ So I had hoped, mother!” 

will consent to be my wife now very soon. I; ‘ That is right, call me mother still. I hope 
have wished to say this to you so very often, this vexation will soon pass. Olare was made 
Clare dear, and now it is said. Fix our’ too much of by the red-coats, and does not yet 
wedding-day, like a good little love!” understand that ball-room adoration is a moss 

Clare Jardine was very pale. She loved’ eeeerens thing, and passes away with the 

are and glitter of the pleasant evening, 
pain was no longer a pastime to her. Don't lose heart, John. I shall not pretend to 

“Your mother and you want me,” she‘ know that anything is wrong betweenyou. I 
repeated, slowly. ‘ No, John, I don’t believe’ prophesy it will come — in a few days!” 
in living with a mother-in-law," ‘*Mrs. Jardine,” said he, very earnestly, “' if 

‘* You must be joking, Clare! You would I lose, Clare, I hope you will not blame me, 
not wish me to send my mother away. Why,’ or let it make any difference in our friendship. 
Gear girl, the home is more hers than mine. I would die for your daughter's happiness, 
Imposeible! I could not ask her to leave it!” ! but I cannet sacrifice my mother. She must 

As you please, John,” never know of this, It would break her 

“ What that mean, Clare?" ' heart !"’ 

“ That I can’t marry you—that is all!" | ‘ You have been #00 good a friend to me and 

He rose and paced the room with conflicting mine, John, for me ever to care for you less 
under any circumstances; but I still hope 
“I never expeeted this,’ he said at length, Clare will regret her hasty words. You are 
stopping befere her. ‘Olare, surely you do! right, Mrs Barton must never be told of her 
not mean it?” | folly !”’ and she held out both her bands to John 

She rose and stood before him, her face Burton, which he clasped silently, and then 
very pale, and her hands clasped convulsively ' passed out of the window, through whieh he 
together. Baa entered with so glad a heart; but then 

* Yes, Ido! Iam not fit for you, John. I the joy had all died out, and the light had left 
I could never nurse an invalid for the rest of his eyes. He looked many years older than 
my days!" when Mrs. Jardine had seen him only a few 

“The rest of her days you mean, laseie,"”” minutes before, 
he said, brokenly ; “it would not be fer long,| She had expressed a hope that Clare had 
more’s the pity, for I love my mether dearly.” ' not really meant what she had said‘: but 

“If she is more to you than I am, John, let John had no sueh hope. 
it be so!” she answered, with a touch of; He walked quietly home with bent head, 
peor for although she had no thought of looking like a man who had heard of the death 
wedding him now, she would have liked to of a dear ome, whereas he had only heard of 
know that he would have given up all for her the death of his long cherished hopes, and he 

6. ! found that quite enough to hear, S:ill he was 

* Clare,” he said, with suppressed pete, not the man to speak one word against the 
* how can you say such things? My love for! woman he loved. 
you would in no wise interfere with my! He walked into the room which he always 
affection for my mother, The two feelings made bright and pretty for his mother, and 
are separate and apart.” | kissed her, a little more tenderly perhaps 

Jahn,” said the girl. ‘Rhoda Maylie than usual. 
loves you. She would make an excellent} ‘' John,” she said, anxiously, ‘ are you ill?” 
nurse for Mrs. Barton, and would be grateful; He laid his hand in hers, reassuringly. 
ferahome. Think of my words when I am| “ Nota bit of it, mother, a little lazy this 
far away, and know that I would have wished afternoos, perhaps, 50 I have come to bear 
to see her your wife,” and Clare Jardine’ you company !” 
slipped from the room like a ghost. ‘“* My boy, that is notall," she said, sadly. 
“Ts it Clare?" 

When her name was mentioned John 
Burton's compesure gave way—he walked to 
the window and looked out; and Mrs. Burton 
knew that something was wrong which her 
son did not mean to tell, and with a wisdom 
seldom displayed she said no more, expressing 

Jonun Bunton remained staring at the door | her sympathy by hand and eye only, until he 
like a man stunned. After a while Mrs, ! went ont to sseto farming matters, then hot 
Jardine passed, and saw bim. She entered ' tears of sorrow dimmec the faded eyes, 

Olare has vexed my boy!’ she murmared, 
“I feared it would be so some day. She is 
‘go very wilfal!” 

How much more bitter would have been 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOING AWAY, 





“ John, what it it?” she asked, simply. 


“T hardly know,” he answered in a voice ' 
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her tears had she dreamed shat Ciare had made 
her the excase for gaining her freedom. 

Olare Jardine was up in her own room until 
tea time, with her door looked. 

Mrs, Jardine had decided to let her alone, 
and to say nothing to her daughter whatever, 
being well aware that opposition strengthens 
some natures in evil. 

The girl entered the dining-room with 
erect head and defiant eyes, ready to do battle ; 
but her mother took no notice of what had 
happened, and, little by little Clare became 
more like her usual self, Swill there was a 
restlessness about her; she sang & snatch ofa 
song when tea was over, and broke off in the 
middle; she drank her tea feverishly, bat not 
one mouthfal could Mrs. Jardine persuade 
her to eat. 

She essayed to read a novel, bni her mother 
saw that the book was upside down. 

She talked at intervals, as one who speak 
at random, and seemed umaware of her own 
mistakes, 

Sapper was very much like tea. 

Clare ate but little, and as soon as the meal 
was over Mes Jardine suggested retiring to bed. 

The girl lingered for some time in the 
passage, holding her mother’s hand, and 
kissed her many times, which was not her 
custom, and Mra, Jardine, thinking that she 
was inolined to tell her about her having 
broken her engagement with John, rather 
hurried away, considering that the least said 
the soonest mended, and hoping within a few 
hours she would make it up again with him. 

Once in her room the girl sat down and 
had a good ory. 

She was going away, and her home seemed 
dearer to her than it had ever done before. 

The remembranos of John Barton's sad 
face was plain before her mental vision. 

Ali his goodness for so many years rose up 
and arrayed itself before her. 

She knew how deeply he loved her, and how 
he would suffer, how he was even then 
saffering 

Girls are too apt to rejoios over conquests, 
bat, if they have hearts themselves, the day will 
come when each pain iaflicted by them re- 
bounds upon themselves, and causes keen 
sorrow to their own breast. 

Ciare was a decidedly thoughtless girl; but 
that night she could not shut out the suffer- 
ings of honest John Barton. 

The clock apon her mantelpiece straok, 
and startled her from her reverie, 

She drew the chain from its hiding-place 
and caressed it with her sofs fiagersas she had 
so often done before, opened a locket and gazed 
long at the handsome face of Sir Eric Da Val, 
and gradually her sadness cleared away, and 
asmile dimpled her round cheek. 

She rose and took a black leather “ Glad. 
stone” bag from a shelf and packed a few of 
her personal treasures, then sat looking at 
John’s engagement ring which was atill upon 
her finger. 

** I$ must come off."’ she whispered to her. 
telf, ‘‘ but I can't return it to the giver. That 
would him worst of all to give him back 
hia gift.” So she hid it beneath the wool of 
one of her trinket boxes, and placed it in her 


hen she dressed in-the handsomest cos- 
tame she possessed, and made her way 
silently down the stairs and out of the same 
French window through which John Barton 
had made his sorrowfal exis, with her bag in 
her hand. 

All pain seemed to have left her heart. It 
beat with an exultant throb, just tinged with 
nervousness, for she started more than once 
as the night breeze sighed among the trees, 
and caught at her breath. 

At a certain point ehe paused and listened. 
A mellow voice was breaking the stillness 
which reigned before, ‘I'll shelter thee—I'll 
shelter thee ;"" and in another moment the 











CHAPTER 1X, 
TROUBLE. 


Mrs. JaRpinz arose at her usual hour the 
next morning, and descended to the breakfast- 
room, The urn was soon hissing and splat- 
tering upon the table, sounding homely and 
comfortable; but Ciare had not made her 
@ppearance, so the mother sent the servant 
up to call her. The girl returned breathless. 

“ Miss Clare is not there, ma’am!" 

'' Not there! What do you mean?” 

“T can't tell. I'm afraid it’s something 
dreadfal. Her room is all in confasion, and 
her bed has not been slept in, and now I come 
to think of it, the drawing-room window was 
not fastened this morning.” 

* Noneense!"’ exclaimed Mrs, Jardine, 
firmly, bat she turned pale neversheless. 
‘* Miss Clare has made her bed herself and 
gone out for a walk. Bring the bacon. I'll 
have breakfast,” 

Tae mother tried not to belicve that any- 
thing could possibly be wrong, 

She did her best to force her breakfast 
down, but with no satisfactory result; and as 
soon as she could do se without observation, 
she orept quietly up the staira to Clare's room, 
and, closing the door behind her, she surveyed 
it minutely. 

There waa not one word left behind, but 
there were evident signs of a hasty departure. 

The drawers were all left open, andj; the 
clothes were scattered about. 

The Gladstone bag was missing, and her 
two beet dresses from the wardrobe, and all 
her toilet requisites, 

Yes! Ciare was gone—bui where? 

Mrs, Jardine’s legs shook under her, and 
she sank into the neares$ chair, covering her 
face with her hands. 

She never knew how long she remained 
there—her mind was absslately chaotic. A 
footstep on the stairs aroused her at length. 
It was her servant looking for her; bat when 
Mes. Jardine unfastened the door, the sight of 
her white face silenced even her volable 
tongue. 

The mistress told her éo go for Me. Barton, 
but not to mention Clare's mame to anyone, 
and the girl promised. 

She saw him directing his men in the fields 
and went to him, ~ 

“If you please, sir, Mra. Jardine wants you 
to come at once!'’ she said, regarding him 
with a look of intelligence. 

He dropped hia spade upon the ground, and 
followed her without question, although a 
dozen arose in his mind, and she had her 
work out out to keep pace with him. 

Bhe opened the door of Willowdene, and he 
passed straight into the morning room. Mra. 
Jardine rose 'to meet him with outstretched 
handg. 

‘John, John, what shall I do? She is 
gone!" Her voiee became a wail as she spoke, 
and her eyes were heavy with tears. 

There was no need to ask to whom she 
referred. 

‘*By Heaven!” he replied, with blanched 
cheeks. ‘' What drove her to that? Mother, 
did you blame her for what I told you?” 

‘t No, I never spoke to her."’ 

‘‘Ig there another man?” he asked, 
hoarsely, as he grasped a chair-back for 
support, 

“John, I do not know,” replied Clare's 
mother, solemnly. ‘' We must not lose time. 
What am I to do?” ; 

* No, we must not lose time. Have you no 
idea where she has gone?" 

“None!” 

‘* We must send for her father. He has the 
best right to know. A telegram would make 
the affair public. I had better go to him, if 
you can do without me. Will you drive me 
to the station? I shall just catch the up 


train. ° 
Neither of them thought of the need to 


, Ohange hia farming clother. Olare filled the 


| 


mind of both, and the London express carried 
John Barton with it. 


When he reached Aldershot he could find 
no one. Clare's father and brother were 
absent, but, after hours of waiting, Captain 
Bir Eric Da Val came to him to Cocil 
Jardine’s room, and gave him an address in 
London where, he said, he would find Captain 
Jardine, and poor John Barton went on 
again. 

He did find Osaptain Jardine at midnight, 
in a gambling house, with wild, haggard eyes, 
who refused to leave it; but John would 
take no denial, and leading him aside, 
whispered in hia car. 

Csptain Jardine staggered. 

“Gone!” he repeated, 
where?” 

‘Last night—Heaven only knows where. 
Your wife is broken-hearted. Come to her,”’ 
and he led him unresistingly away. Clare's 
father seemed to be ina dream. He had left 
his last coins on the table at the gambling 
house, and he uttered no words, He seemed 
crashed beneath the weight of his great 
misery. John travelled with him through the 
night, and they arrived at Willowdene in a 
station fy early in the morning. Poor Mra. 
Jardine was shocked at the change in her 
husband, and feared for his mind. 

He —— unable to grasp the meaning 
of the disappearance of his daughter, and his 
eyes were vacant and wandering, There 
seemed nothing they could do. Mra, Jardice 
wrote a fall acceunt of their troubles to her 
son, asking if he could throw any light upon 
the disappearance of his sister, while John 
Barton wandered frem station to station, 
making inquiries bat finding out nothing, 
only to return home to fresh trouble. 

Whether hia mother had been told by any 
one of the disappearance of Ciare, he never 
knew, but upon going into her room he found 
she had had a stroke and was speechless. 

He loved her with a son's moat tras devo- 
tion, and this extra sorrow weighed down hia 
whele soul. 

Everything was done for her that could be 
done; but the doctor, who had attended her 
for so many years, shovk his head, for he 
knew that that gentle voice wouldbe heard no 
more, although his patient might yet be spared 
some time, for her tongue wag paralyzed. 

In the meantime trouble had flooded Wil- 
lowdene. 

Some time before, Captain Jardine had given 
& bill of sale upon his house and farniture, 
to get money to pay his debts of honour, 
besides the large sums he had borrowed from 
Sir Eris Da Val. 

Mra. Jardine saw that her husband was 
too much broken down in mind and body 
to give him one reproach. Then there came 
. Willowdene some men to take possession 
of it. 

Captain Jardice saw them, and after a few 
minutes of conversation he walked blindly up- 
stairs, and locked himeelf into his room. 

His wife tried the door many times, and at 
length grew nervous. 

She could not understand either the presence 
of the strangers in the house, and her heart was 
heavy within her, 

She hesitated to trouble psor John Burton 
in the midet of his own great sorrow, but made 
up her mind to ran herself over to Honour 
Oak Farm. 

Jobn received her with his usual kindness 
and affection, but looked very grave when he 
heard the story of the strange men in the 
house, and the locked door. 

His heart sunk within him; a great dread 
took possession of his mind. 

“Stay with my mother for me,” he an- 
awered, low, “ while I go and see to things. 
I need not remind you, dear, that she can 
hear, although she cannot speak, and aso I 
know you will not let any word fall which 
might distress her, We ehall not have her 
long, but while we have, I should like her to 
have no sorrow ;’’ and pressing Mes. Jardine’s 
hand he led her to his mother’s room, 

‘* Mater dear, here is & kind friend come to 


“When, and 





|sit with you,” he said, ‘No, it is nos Miss 
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Maylie, although it is about her time to 
come. It is Mrs. Jardine." 

The feeble hand was outstretched, and John 
Sepetonns: running all the way to Willow- 

ene, 

At the door he stopped—a sickly fear of 
entering seeming to overpower him, but he 
pulled himself together and went in. 

He soon learnt the story of the bill of sale, 
and going up the stairs he knooked repeatedly 
upon Mr. Jardine's door; but receiving no 
answer, he broke it open. 

The unhappy man sat beside s table, upon 
which his arma were resting, and his head 
was drooped upon them. 

There was something in the attitude which 
suggested sleep, bus, sad to aay, it was the laat 
sleep of death. 

Frank Jardine had been going the pace too 
fast altogether, and had come to utter grief. 
Knowing this he had notthe manhood to face 
the terrible positionand begin again—a beggar. 

Who can tell what agony of soul drove him 
on to the fatal act he had committed? Upon 
the table was an empty chlorodyne bottle, and 
Frank Jardine was dead. 

Even the rongh men below-stairs were 
shocked and awed by the dread shadow which 
had so silently stepped in among them. And 
Cecil Jardine, arriving in answer to his 
mother’s distressing letter, was distracted 
with grief. 

Trouble was so new to him and so hard to 
by that poor John Burton’s hands were 

a ° 

When he could persuade him fo rest quietly 
fora little time, he hastene’ over to. the Vicar- 
age, and asked the Vicar and gentle Rhoda 
Maylie to go over and take charge of the head- 
strong youth, while he went to break the 
fatal news to the poor widow. 

Rhoda and her adopted father went at once, 
and got Oeoil to return to the Vicarage with 
them—the giri’s sympathy and kindness 
soothing his excitement wonderfully. 

To her he told his fears for his sister Clare, 
and her answer came like a cool hand upon 
his heated brow. 

‘Why should you fear for Clare?" she 
asked, out of the innocence of her own white 
heart. ‘She has been brought up by a good 
mother, and will not forget the lessons taught 
by her. Clare may have acted foolishly, but 
she cannot have done wrong.” 

‘I will believe as you believe, Rhoda," 
answered Cecil, warmly, ‘' You comfort me 
about my sister, but my father-——” 

He lefs off with a broken voice. 

“Your father may not have intended to 
take so much. Chlorodyne is very soothing, 
you know, and he may scarosly have known in 
his troubles what he was about, and so the 
accident may have ocourred.”’ 

“You are a dear good girl, Miss Maybe. 
Now tell me what I ought to do. I 
cannot remain on in the expensive regiment I 
amin. Iam in debt already, and with this 
family history I could not return among my 
brother officers.” 

‘No, do not doso, They have, I think, led 
both you and your father astray. Exchange 
regiments and goto Indias, Teli John Burton 
about your debis, he will help you, he ia s0 
very Bw 4 good,” 

eis. Hehas helped mo oh al 
I will tell him all,” . es ed 


This young girl's sensible advice sunk into 
Cecil's heart. 

He looked at the sweet face, which, although 
not beautifal, had a beanty all its own—the 
beauty of goodness—and a determination 
entered his mind to try and win her for his 
wife in the far-off fature. 

He was not so wrong-headed as to intend 
to bind her to him with any promise, but he 
thought Rhoda would be like a bright star on 
&® dark night in his sky to guide him to a 
better life, 

On his way back to Hononr Oak Farm, 
John went to the village nnrae, and bade her 
go to Willowdene, and he also sent the 
doctor, although he knew that hig services 





were no longer of any avail, beg him to 
undertake to give: due: notice oF neces- 
sary inquest. 

Then he returned to his home with slow 
footateps-and a heavy heart. 

The task before him was a most painful one, 
and he hardly felt fit to go through with it. 

Coming out of the sunshine of happiness 
and-satisfied love into the sudden desolation, 
was almost too much for even the brave spirit 
of honest Jobn Burton. 

Mrs, Jardine saw him pass the window. 

Mrs. Barton was asleep, and she slipped 
from the room, 

He walked into his comfortable dining- 
room, and opened his arms for her. 

** Mother,” he said, brokenly. ‘ You were 
to have been my mother, you know, and it 
is neither your fault nor mine that it is not to 
be, but I shall ever love you just. the same. 
Think of me as your son, dear. I promise 
before Heaven that I will be one to you. 
Mother, from now your home will be with 
me; and in the days that are coming I 
shall thank Heaven for giving me another 
mother, for I shall not have mine with me 
long.” 

There was a look of pathetic terror in Mes. 
Jardine’s eyes. 

‘*My home here! Oh! John, what do you 
mean?” 

‘* Mother, how can I tell you?” 

She closed the door. 

“John, John, has anything awfal hap- 
pened?” and she held him s0 tightly that it 
bruised his flesh. 

**Do not ask, my dear, I cannot tell you 
—not now, not now. Mother, neither you 
nor I oan bear much more—to-day.” 

“John,” she whispered, “ surely, surely, he 
is not dead 7?” 

‘‘Ay, dear, he has passed away from all 
troubles here, and will find a more mercifal 
judge there than any in an earthly court,” he 
anewered her, solemnly. 

‘* Dead!’ she murmured as her fingers re- 
laxed their hold, and she slipped from.his 
arms to the ficor, in a swoon. 

He looked down upon the prostrate form 
with his breast fall of pity. Then, lifting 
her, he laid her gently upon the sofa, and 
went to seek restoratives. 





CHAPTER xX. 
SIR ERIC DU VAL SAVES HIS WIFE. 


Cranz Jasprne knew. nothing of the terrible 
troubles which had taken place at ‘‘ Willow- 
dene,” nor had she the faintest idea that it 
had passed into the hands of strangers, 

On the night on which she Jeft her home, 
she went out into the world with the man she 
loved, his promised wife. 

Sir Eric had a carriage waiting.at a little 
distance along the road, which took them toa 
railway station where Clare had never been, 
and was not known, and they travelled. to 
London ; and leaving her there in a suite of 
reoms, he promised to see her as often as he 
could, but explained that he would not take 
his regimental leave until the time of their 
marriage, when they would go to Scotland to- 
gether. 

She agreed to his wishes, but it was very 
lonely for her in her London lodging. 

However, he kept hia promise of running 
up to see her often, and when the three Sun- 
days had been epent in London, they were 
married, 

It was @ very different sort of wedding to 
that which Clare had pictured for herself. 
The: newly-opened church was close, stuffy, 
and melancholy looking. 

There were no onlookers at.all, save the 
people in connection with the church, whose 
duty it was to be there, p 

It was an old-fashioned edifice, and the 
gloom cast a shadow over the girl’s feelings. 

Ag she entered the building upon Sir Eric's 


; arm, & great trembling seized upon her. 


“Oh! Eric,” she murmared, ‘what. 
dreadful old place ! and I have thought of my 
wedding as such a bright affair.” 

* So it is bright, darling, since it binds. us 
together. It matters little whether the service 
is performed in a cathedral or a barn, so long 
as we are happy together. Come, cheer up, 
little one, for your old Eric loves you with all 
his heart, and he thinks you reciprocate his 
affection. truly.” 

“Ido. Have I not proved it?" she mur- 
mured, 

Yes, aweetheart h and I will.do my beat to 
make you happy. Never mind about the 
lack of brideamaide, and an admiring throng ; 
as to the pretty dresses, the costume-you wear 
is lovely, and you may order jast as«many ad 
ever you like,” : 

Clare was attired in silver-grey corded silk, 
trimmed richly with ostrich featheza of a 
delicate pink, and orépe to match, and her 
bonnet was of the same shades and materials. 

It certainly did not look like a wedding 
dress, but it would have been a rarely elegant 
garden-party or flower-show toilet, and the 
girl looked sweetly pretty in it. 

There, in that gloomy church, Clare pro- 
mised to be true; until death, to the man:she 
loved, without one thought of the aching 
heart.of honest John: Barton. 

The bride and bridegroom drove in a hired 
brougham to. the hotel where Sir Eric had 
put up the night before, and they enjoyed & 
very recherché little dinner together; picked 
up Clare's luggage at her lodging, and drove 
to the railway station. 

Sir Eric had saken great pains in his choice 
of a home for his darling, which he gave her 
for her own .as & wedding present in a “ deed 
of gift.” 

ane was all her: fancy had:ever pic- 
ture . 

It was standing upon high ground, with a 
great blue mountain in the distance behind, 
and the purple heather-clad moor coming 
down to the cultivated land which formed her 

arden, 
. Upon the right stood a great brown orag of 
rock, against which the sea burst in silver- 
orested, storm- tossed waves, flinging the white 
foam with an angry roar high up the rogged 
brown surface. eet 

The cottage itself was exquisite ; built with 
many gables of grey stone, and 
glass windews, with a verandah all around, 
up the pillars of which grew beautiful climb- 
ing flowers and evergreens. 

French windows opened out.on to a lawn ae 
soft as plush, bordered with flower-beds rich 
with jewel-like blossoms; then there was & 
terrace walk overlooking the broad, blue 
ocean, at the end of which was a winding 
avenue of blue pine trees, relieved by the 
tender green of the Jarch, which wound down 
the hiil-side to the beach below, where stood 
boat-houges, containing boats of various sizes. 

A more perfect spot could scarcely have 
been poe imagined than ‘‘Glenmobr,” 
the exquisite home to which Sir Erio Da Val 
brought his bonnie young bride. : 

Their honeymoon passed but too swiftly, 
and in it they had nothing left to desire.. 
They had a lovely tennis ground, boating, and 
ag much riding and driving as they liked, and 
during those two months of perfect happiness- 
they were never apart. f 

Ib was all that Clare had pictured in her 
early day-dreams, and she gave a little.aigh of 
delicious satisfaction as she thought how fally 
all her wishes had been realized. 

She was then eitting in a loxurious, loung- 
ing chair upon the terrace,.overlooking the 
sea, and Sir Eric was olose.by her. side in 
another, She turned and saw a cloud upon 
his brow, and placed her amall hand upon his. 

“Eric, what is it?” she: asked with & 
sudden fear. “Are you not happy with. 
me?" 

‘¢ With you! ay, truly, dear; but I was jast 
thinking how wretched I shall be apart from 





you.” 
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‘¢ Apart fzom me?” and she regarded him 
with startled eyes. 

** Yea! that-is my trouble. Olare, I cannot 
always-beon-leave, you know. I ama soldier, 
and must attend to my duty.” 

‘¢Ah! how sorry I shall be to leave here, 
Erio, dear,” she answered, softly; ‘bat, after 
all, it-cannot matter much, co long as we are 
together ;"’ and she laid her head upon his 
shoulder lovingly. 

‘‘Don't make it harder for me; you will 
break my heart if you speak like that. We 
can’t always be together, darling; and I told 
you long ago that I had a trouble into which 
no one could enter. I must return to the 
regiment alone; but I hope my pet will be 
happy-in her home, You may be sure I shall 
always be thinking of my dear, wee wife, and 
I will write.to her daily ; and I will fly toher 
the moment I can get away, as a bird to its 
mate. Olare! Olare! for Heaven’s sake don't 
look like that, What ails you, my darling?” 

“ Erio, are you ashamed of your choice?” 
she inquired, turning a very white face 
towards him, 

‘No, @ thousand times no, little love |” 

“Then why cannet you take me with you? 
Eric, what is your agcret ?”’ 

He caught her in his arma. 

‘It would be a seoret no longer if I told you, 
sweet one, Don't be childish, Be content with 
knowing you have the leve of my hears.” 

Bat Clare was not content, and very bitter 
to her was the parting with her husband. He 
kept his promige, and wrote to her very often ; 
moreover, he paid her many flying visits. 

It was & great trouble to her that she conld 
not take up position in the world as his 
wife, and that he still forbade her writing to 
her parents. 

She inguired for her brother, Ceeil, and was 
startled by Sir Erio’s reply that he had 
exchanged regimenta and gone so India. 

Clare had lived two years in. her lonoly litile 
home when her great life-trouble came, 

Sir Eric was with her again. His. love for 
her seemed greater than ever, and he was talk- 
ing of leaving the service, and giving up the 
world to share Clare’s little Eden, when one 
of his servants came to tell him that two 
ladies were caught by the tide. behind the 
‘‘ Mohr," the name by which the great brown 
rock was known, and that they would 
7 be drowned if help was not. rendered 

em. 

Sir Eric was ready in & moment. He said 
he would pull round the ‘' Mohr’’ himself and 
pick up the ladies, who, he was informed, had 
been sketching round the coast, and Clare 
decided to go with him. 

The boat. was soon upon the. waves, and Sir 
Eric took.one of his men #0 render, assistance, 
The act of regous. was as simple as ABC; 
nevertheless, in a quarter of an.hour the two 
ladies would bave lost their, lives, for the tide 
at that corner rose with extraordinary 
rapidity, and was too fierce and atrong to 
cc mbat. 

As Sir Eric helped the second lady into the 
boat, a stifled exclamation fell 220m: his lips, 
and Clare saw that hia face. was.ashen-hued. 
It was evident these two had met before. 

“ Erio,” said the lady, “it is strange that 
you shouldisave me. Iam afraid you wonld 
rather not-have known I was there!” 

The speaker waa o tall, fine woman of a 
“somewhat masculine type, and very plain. 
There was. not. a touch of softness or gentle- 
ness about her. She was thoronghly matter. 
of fan, atero, and unsympathetic, but she was 
just. 

_ Thelips of Sir Eric moved, but no sound 
issued from them, and there was a look of 
agony in hia eyes. 

‘‘ Lady Anna,” continues.she, turning to her 
cCOmpanion, ‘* you. have often wished to. know 
my phantom: husband, and now I can intro. 
duce you:to him, Lady Anna Deering, Sie 
Eric Da Val!” 

There was a cry, low and heartrending, and 
Clare fell forwards white as death.| 





‘What .ails the child?” inquired she, 
coldly. 

‘For the love of Heaven be silent!’ he 
prayed. “Say what you will to me-when we 
are alone | "’ 

She obeyed him, and when Sir Eric had 
carried his poor wounded white dove to her 
cot, and left her with her maid, he descended 
with hard set features to the drawing-room, 
where the two ladies awaited him. 

‘‘Lady Anna is my friend, you oan speak 
freely before her,” she said. ‘‘ What have you 
been doing? Nogood, I fear. I never imagined 
for one moment that you had the faintest feel- 
ing towards me, I knew perfectly that we 
decided to marry to secure to ourselves the 
vast fortune which your ridiculous old unole 
left to a lunatic asylum if we declined to carry 
out his-wishes. He was only fit for an inmate 
when he-made such a will, We sgreed to 
marry, and to part at the church door, which 
we did, and until to-day I never have had the 
pleasure of seeing you again, My life has been 
an open book. Lady Anna hasbeen my daily 
and hourly companion, and we have enjoyed 
my money vastly. . Now, I ask, what have you 
— Eric? I have the right to know 
t + ” 

“ Georgina, I throw myself on your mercy,” 
he faltered. 

“Ah! [thought s0. You have ruined the 
life of that mere child!” 

‘I married her!” 

“ Pshaw! you couldn’t marry her!" 

‘‘ Georgina, I loved her with all my heart. 
I deny have given up all my fortune for her 
sake!" 

‘‘Loved her, yet you spoil her life! Rub- 
bish ! I don’t beliave in such love. Leave her 
this very hour, and I will not blazon this affair 
abroad. Remain here, and I will myself report 
your conduet tothe Horse Guards. You know 
whether Her Majesty would retain you in the 
army. You are the last man, I think, to face 
disgrace. I will see the poor child safe back 
among her people!" 

: * People! She has only a mother in Eng- 
an Rad 

‘* All the better for her." 

“My poor Clare! she will break her 
heart!” 

“Not she. Hearts don’t break, I have let 
you off very cheap!” 

‘This house ia her own,” continued Sir 
Hric, “and I settled enough money on her to 
keep it up. Let her stay here if she will.” 

* Certainly ; but, of course, she won’s when 
she knows the trath.” 

It was & long time before poor Clare did 
know the truth. 

She had brain fever, and went quite off her 
head for many months, and Sir Erio’s real 
wife nursed her all through her illness, with 
no tenderness but with a strong sense of 
justice. And when Clare rightly understood 
matters, her nurse wore widow's weeds ; for 
Sir Erio's regiment had gone to India, and he 
had been killed in a border skirmish, 

Lady Du Val smiled a hard smile as she 
read of him in the paper as an honourable 
gentleman and gallant soldier. His gallantry 
was undoubted, but, with that poor broken 
flower upstairs, she could not admit his 
honour. 

When Clare was well enough she heard the 
whole truth from Lady Da Val; and declining 
to remain at Glenmohr or to accept her help 
or assistance, she went to London, and from 
thence on to Willowdene. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FOR OLD LOVE'S SAKE. 


Ir was long before Mrs. Jardine in the least 
got over the fearful shock of the dieappear- 
ance of her daughter, the tragic death of her 
husband, and the loss of her home. 

John Burton proved more than @ son to her 
in her great trouble, and she did her best to 
repsy him by most tenderly caring for his 


mother, to whom she proved the greatest 
comfort; and although the poor soul could not 
speak, she managed to make those two who 
loved her comprehend all her wishes, one of 
which was that Mrs. Jardine should never 
leave her gon, but be a mother to him; and 
Jobn and she promised that it should be so. 

Jast one year after her arrival at Honour 
Oak Farm Mrs. Barton quietly passed away 
with both their hands in hers, and a radiant 
smile upon the wan worn features. 

Poor John lay with his head bant againet 
his dead mother’s pillow, the picture of da- 
spair. She had been so very much to him, 
and he felts unequal to the task of saying 
“Thy will be done.” 

Her very weakness and dependence upon 
him made her more dear, and he felt thiz 
second blow coming upon the other over- 
whelmingly. 

He had two comforters in his sorrow, Mrs, 
Jardine and Rhoda Maylie, who had been ap 
& daughter to Mra. Barton for many years. 

The old Pastor of Honour Oak did not ont- 
live John’s mother very long; and as the 
farmer was sitting by his bedside, Rhoda 
came in to bring him some beef.tea. When 
she had retired again, the Vicar looked at 
John searchingly. 

‘‘ That is a good girl, Burton,” he said. 

‘‘I am sure of it,” he answered, warmly. 
‘‘ No one,could look in her face and donbt it.” 

“She will make a splendid wife!" con- 
tinued the old man. ‘John, I know abont 
your disappointment, and fear it waa a bitter 
one,” 

‘¢I¢ was,” he answered, shortly. ‘I loved 
Clare with.all my heart.” 

‘* Ay, lad, but how few folks marry their 
firat love. Bhoda would make you happy, 
and I.am sure she cares. for you. Remember, 
when I am gone she will be homeleas.”’ 

‘*I will give her a home with pleasaro,”’ 
said John, gravely. ‘‘Sheocan be a,danghter 
to Mra, Jardine, but I shall never marry now, 
When a man clean gives away his heart he 
can’t get it back again, and where Clare is 
there it will be. Wish such a pretty face and 
winsome way, Miss Maylie need) not be loug 
without a sweetheart.” 

Rhoda's d father told her what John 
had said, and her cheeks blanched, but other- 
wise she was calm. 

She declined John Barton's offer of a home, 
and went as governess: to a rich family in the 
neighbourhood; and seon after she heard 
from Cecil Jardine, who told her of the great 
affection he had for her, and the hepe he had 
of winning her one day, and how that hope 
kept him in the right road, and Rhoda began 
to take a strong interest in the young soldier, 
a fact that Mrs. Jardine encouraged for both 
their:sakes. 

She felt that Cecil: would brighten Rhoda's 
life, while she would help him to be a good 
man with her sweet gentle waya; and John 
smiled as he heard them talk together, satis- 
fled that it would end in a happy union one 


day. * * * * * 


It was a beautifal summer: evening, and 
John Barton, somewhat tired with his day of 
haymaking, was sitting under the verandah, 
avowedly smoking; but he was in a thoughtful 
mood, and hia pipe had gone out long before. 

Mra. Jardine was sitting just within the 
window, and her busy fingers were at rest for 
once in her lap. 

The twilight was coming on, and in tho 
blue arch of heaven a pin-prick of the bright- 
ness above was peeping through. 

Both were thinking of the dear ones who 
had passed through the doors of death, and it 
seemed as if the gates were still ajar, so near 
they felt to be to them. 

Then it was of Clare they thought. It was 
the mother who breathed her name. 

‘‘1¢ was a night just like this, John,” she 
said, ‘when Ciare went away. Waa it not 
wondrous strange what became of her? 





Perhsps she is dead. I have often thought it 
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must be so, since she has never written to 
me.” 

‘*No, no, she is mot dead, or my heart 
would tell me so. 
com; back. I have pictured her return so 
often that I find it difficsalt to umravel trath 


from fancy. Even now I could believe I heard | 


her light footstep upon the gravel path.” 

“Ab! that is only fancy, John. And if she 
were to come?” she questioned, brokenly. 

‘Ay, if she were, mother, we should give 
her a loving welcome, Should we not?" 

“I? Oh, yea. Bat you, John—you? 
Could you forgive her?" 

“T reokon God has a longer score against 
me than I can have against Ciare,” he an- 
swered, low. 

“Bat John, if someone has wronged 
her——" and the mother's voice broke with a 
sadden pain. 

. m would break every bone in his cowardly 
ody!" 

There was a rustle among the bushes hard 
by. and a slight sable clad figure stood before 
them. 

“If he lived John, if he lived,” she mur- 
mured; ‘‘ bat he has gone te answer before a 
bigher tribunal than any which eould be 
convened here for his sin. John—mether—I 
have come home, Can yeu forgive me?” and 
she sank down pon her knees before Shem. 

¢ 


It was John Barton who raised her s0 
tenderly, and they led her in and clesed the 
French windows for greater privacy. 


Then Clare confessed to them all the truth: : 


how she had loved Sir Erio Da Val and 
@eceived them for years, and ran away with 
bim; of her great happiness, breken into 
by his leaving her; of her discovery ef his 
treachery ; of the real Lady Da Val's conduet, 
Sir Erio’s desertion ef her, and early death 
upon the battie- field. 

Then for a few moments there was silence. 

* Poor child !" said John, pitifally. ‘ You 
have paid dearly for yourown way. We will 
let you have rest and now. I will not 
torment you with my love; but, Clare, it is 
yours as it has always been, and if you ever 
wish to falfil your engagement [ shall be 
ready. We cannot quarrel now as to whether 
my mother shall live with us; but, remembaz, 
I will never pars with yours.” 

Clare was very humble. She stooped and 
kissed the great brown sunburnt hand at 
which she had laughed im former days. 

She wae altogether heartbroken, and the 
news she had learnt at “ Willowdene” from 
strange lips had been the last straw on the 
camel's back. 

John troubled her with no love-making as 
of yore, but strove to please her in all things, 
studying her every wish and whim, 

More than a year later Cecil returned from 
India on leave, and lost no time in proposing 
to Rhoda Maylie, who, having told him of her 
firsts fancy for John Barton, was forgiven, 
and the two were very happy. 

Olare was sitting with a little jewel-box in 
her hand, and thinking herself alone, she 
took from it two riage—her old engagement- 
ring with John, and its keeper. 

He entered much as he had done the da 
their engagement was broken off, and st 
before her, 

**I have often wondered what you did with 
those, Olare,” he said, smiling at ber. 

"I couldn't send them back, Jobn," she 
faltered, 

‘Why not, when you had given me up?’ 

“Ah! I do not know, I oconldn't. The 
human heart is curiously inconsistent, I 
often leoked at them when I was lonely, and 
thought of you and all your goodness to me, 
John,” and there were tears in the long- 
fringed lashes. 

He stooped over her, 

“Bhall I put them on again, Clare?” he 
asked. 

‘Ie it possible you can wish it?” 

“Yea! You are the only woman who can 
ever be my wife,” 
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“John,” she whispered, ‘I love you now | to leave that house just as quick as I kin get 
as I never thought to love anyone; not be- | out!" oy 


cause you are charming, rich, or handsome, 


Mother, one day Ciare will , but because I know you to be honest as the (of the worm turn 


day and good as tried gold,” and she held up 
her fiager for the ring. 

** Let the dead past bury its dead, darling. 
And from now let us begin life afresh to 
gether, remembering that we are not children 
to toy with duty, bat earnest men and women, 
who have mach to do before we gain our 
rest.’’ 

** You shall lead me, John,"’ she anewered, 
low, as his arm clasped once more around 
her; and she found a haven of refage upon 
the heart which she had saddened, which had 
beat only for her so long. 

* _ * * - 

There was a double wedding at the little 
old ivy-clad church, where Rhoda's adopted 
father's voice was wont to be heard, and the 
village folks amiled te think the children who 
ry grown up among them were made happy 
at last. 

Cilare’s story was never known, and bold 
would that man have been whe ventured to 
question honest John Burton about his wife. 


[THE END.] 








GRAND MOTHER’S 
—o— 


‘Tue idea!” gasped Mrs, Gibbs, wrath- 
fully. ‘‘The idea! What's come over you. 
I'd like to know—a bouncing down as if the 
Swine ef the scripture was in you! Whats 
have you seen—or done?” 

Annie Moas, who was the sister of Mra. 
Gibbs, but who had never been proudly able 
to ehange the prefix of her name from four 
letters to three, sank down in a limp heap 
on the gaily-cushioned kitehen chair. 

“A ghoat,”” she gasped—‘I've seen a 
ghost!" 

Her sister gave a disdainfal snort. 

“Get out! You ain't been well sinee you 
had the measles last spring. A ghost! 
Rabbish!"’ 

Then she went on beating up the sponge for 
her bread with a vigour that was charac: 
teristic. 

Tall was Mrs, Gibbs and bony, independent 
and assertive to the point of aggression. She 
had the farm to manage, her children to 
subdue, her husband te suppress. 

Ghosts! She had no time to waste on 


ghosts. 

She thought that Annie was a drone, that 
she had time for amy nonsense. Indeed, all 
Annie had to do was te keep the kitehen clean 
and darn the stockings and scrub the pantry 
and make the elothes for the five children, 
and bring in the cobs and keep the apples and 
onions picked over, and sweep the upstairs 
rooms, and weed the flower-beds, and churn 
four times a week, and keep the windews 
washed, and shoo the hens out of the lettuce 


and young peas. 
Perhaps that, considering 


GHOST. 


That was all. 
the fact that Annie was quite atout and in- 
clined to be rheumatic, was really enouzh. 

“Up in the garret!"’ she averred. “I ran 
up to get them Easter eggs that was cracked, 
and that was put away in the wieker basket 
on the shelf in the north-east corner. I 
thought how fine they would be to pizen the 
mice with if they was well ground op with an 
ounce of Paris green. An’ jast as I put out 
my hand for them, I seen it—her!" 

“I wish,” declared Mrs, Gibbs, right 
angrily, as she put a cloth over her bread 
sponge, ‘‘that you'd get some sense, Annie 
Moss, You're old enough to have a bit,” 

This taunt was not to be borne. 

Miss Annie roce with a ity that con- 
trasted comically with her dampiness and 
chubbiness. 

‘I'm old enough to know when a house is 
haunted, an’ I’m old enough to have the sense 


Mrs. Gibbs stared aghast. This was a case 
with a vengeance! She 
would be obliged to hire help if Annie were to 
leave, and that would be appalling. 

‘* Perhaps you're right,” she assented, sooth- 
ingly. ‘ Bat don’t say anything aboat it 
before Joe, the boys, nor that young fly-away 
of a Phyllis. She has enough nonsense in her 

head already, that she has. You and me ean 

go up to the garres when all the others is 
asleep, and if there is a ghoat, it will walk out 
when the clock strikes twelve. That's what 
ry does. Now here they come. Keep 
still!’ 

‘ They ” were Joe Gibbs and his thres song. 
He was spare of stature, sandy of hair, straggly 
of beard; his expression conveying the impres- 
sion of crushed and unappreciated mediocrity. 
fo beys were awkward, loose-jointed little 

aps. 

“Sis dowal’ commanded Mrs. Gibbs, 
rather sternly. ‘' Dinner has been ready thia 
half-hour. Avnie, call the twins, will you?" 

Annie, whom the extorted confession of 
credence in her story had somewhat mollified, 
went in seareh of Ivy and Myrtle, which were 
the names with which Mrs. Gibbs had seen 
fit to brand her diminutive daughters. 

ag were all seated round the supper 
table in the amber light of the July evening, 
when the kitchen door banged inward, and 
that “' filyaway-Paillis," made her appearance. 

Sweet seventeen was Payllis. She was 
slender as seventeen is usually. Her dress 
was of pale blue gingham, and her hat was a 
eheap straw. But the gown was fashioned in 
Empire fashion, and had quite an air, and the 
livtle hat was most artistically trimmed with 
sweet-pea blossoms. 

And quite as pink as those make-believe 
flowers were her cheeks, and of a atill deaper 
tint her arched lips. She had big brown 
stars of eyes, and straight dark brows, and 
heavy braids of reddish-golden hair. Alto- 
gether she was a vision to glorify the rather 
dreary farmhouse kitchen. 

‘What kept you?” asked Mrs. Gibbs, 
sourly. 

‘Oh, I met some of the girls, and they 
were talking about the big fancy-dress garden 
party Mrs. Eames is to give on her son's 
birthday. He is to be home jast the day be- 
fore. I wish I could go!” 

“Well, you can't?” snapped her Aunt 
Annie. ‘As I told you when you was firat 
asked, you haven’t a dress, an’ we can’t 
afford to bay you one—that’s why.” 

Phyllis said nothing, but she knew in her 
heart it was net why. 

Tf she had been asked toa y at the house 
of the next neighbour or of the village butcher, 
she would have been given a new dress—yes, 
even a fancy dress—for Mra. Gibbs could be 
both lenient and liberal when she chose, 

Bat she was prejadiced against serene and 
aristocratic Mrs, Eames, Perhaps because 
the latter, who was the great lady of the 
neighbourhood, seemed to be only dimly 
aware of her existence. 

Mrs. Gibbs was never invited there. Her 
visit there was not returned. s 

However, Phyllia was a prime favourite. 
She was asked to share in all the fice doings. 
Her beanty, her amiability, her accomplish- 
ments made her desired and honoured. - 

So her aunt, who could not get a finger into 
the Eames pie to save her soul, and who felt 
not a little soured and rosentfal at being lefs 
out in the cold, resolved she would put a stop 
to her niece's going. 

By way of vindicating her course to herself, 
Annie Moss told herself that when Fred 
Eames was heme last year, he was a great 
deal more attentive to Phyllis than a young 
man of hia wealth and prospects eught to be 
to a girl in her position. She would see that 
tor the fature he had no chance of trifling with 
her affections. 

Supper was over. By nine o'clock most of 
the household were sound asleep. 
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Joe Gibba bai his tired toes tucked under , the room where stood the twins in their night. | 


th: paiohwork coveries. At half-past nine, 


Payllia came in from her walk with Jeane | 


Gray, and went to her own little room, which 
opened off shat where the twins slept. 

And at ten the conspirators—if that be not 
too harsh a word for two inquisitive elderly 
ladies—found themeclves all alone in the 
trimly-tidied sitting-room. 

“Let's keep atill till Piyilis gets to sleep. 
ae 80 quick of hearing!” cautioned Mrs. 


bbs. 
“How ‘ll we know when she is?" queried 
Annie 


**Oan's you leave that to me?” tarily 
counter-questioned the competent and diplo- 
matic matron. 

She went over and took her stand by the 
window. She was watching a certain slim 
lanoe of light that lay across the grass. She 
was rather cross. 

She had no faith in this spectre of her 
sister's. Bat the threat of the afternoon had 
dismayed her noi a little. She might as well 
= ™ and perhaps prove her halluci- 

on 


: ten ! 
Now” whispered Mrs, Gibb 
“ Now!’ ra. Gibbs. 

They began preparations. They took off 
their slippers: that was to render their foot- 
steps inaudible. They lighted a lantern: 
that was to leave jast outside the garret door. 
Taey gingerly secured Joe's revolver: that 
was to put a ballet through the ghost if it 
turned out to be a burglar. 

The murderous suggestion had come from 
Mrs. Gibbs, and for once it was Annie's 
turn to be contemptuous. 

‘‘ Barglars don’t peek out of a dark corner of 
the garret at five o’clock in the evening!" she 
had responded, incredulously. ‘Nor they 
ain's usually beauteefal young brides. Nor 
they don't wear white satin 

All of which had cau 


wnds,”’ 
Mrs. Gibbs to 


gowns. 

Ivy was bleeding from a flesh wound in the 
shoulder, She had been accidentally shot 4 
Myrtie, who had been awakened by the searo 
for Phyllis, and who had found the revolyer 
her mother had laid down. 

There was a veritable reign of pande-. 
monium, and into the midst of the universal 
distraction came the girl in the snowy 
draperies. 

The ghost!'’ yelled the boys. 

‘* Nonsense!" gaid Phyllis. ‘I'm no ghost. 
What's all this fuss about? How did it 
happen that Ivy was hurt? Are you all 
crazy?” 

Phyllis, sure enough | 

It was several moments before she could 
= any sense out of their excited explana- 

on, 

She knelt down beside Ivy, took a silk tie 
out of the drawer of the dressing-case, and 

n band the injured arm. 

“Tf you keep atill a minute, all of you, 
I will tell you. I was determined to go to 
that fancy at the Eames’. Bat I had 
no dress. There—there, Ivy! don’t ory. 
Then I remembered this old one of grandma's. 
Bat she was tall and stout; so I had to make 
a@ gocd many alterations. And I told Miss 
Finoh about it. So she let me have the loan 
of a wire figure to drape it on. It was the figure 
with the pretty wax face she used to have 
when she did dressmaking and millinery. We 
—_ it up to the garret the evening all 
you folks went down to the oreek after wild 
plums. There, dear! it is all right new. I 
thought no one would be going up to the 
garret, now that house-cleaning was well over. 
And I had just got through draping it to. night 
—the dress, I mean—and had tried it on, when 
I heard the commotion. Now, Ivy, you'll be 
all well soon. And the wire model isn’t a 
ghost ; neither am I." 

Waich by this time was very evident 


regard her with very serious doubts as to her | indeed 


sanity, 

As they passed Phyllie’s door they paused. 
The door was ajar. 

Mrs, Gibbs sent a keen glance into the litile 
room. I¢ was filled with summer m it, 
In the radiance she could see that the bed was 
vacant, 

“ Phyllis ain't there,” she whispered, a kind 
of @ shook passing through her. ‘' P'raps she’s 
Serna Thy gt tesco 

a was not. Thoy forgot their 
hans. Annie lit a lamp. Armed with that 
and the lantern they went through the house. 
a aroused Joe and the boys. Nowhere 
could Phyllis be found, All joined in the 


“ Perhaps she’s eloped!" ventured Annie, 
with an ecstatic 
hat and scarf were in 


Bat the fact that 
> eas helped to cast doubt on the sugges- 


When almost an hour had passed, and no 
trace of her was found, they began to be 
thoroughly le 

‘‘I knowed when I see that ghost it meant 
bad Inck,” whimpered Annie, “Maybe it 
come to fetch her.” 

The ghost! Instantly Mrs. Gibbs remem. 
bercd she had not tried if Phyllia were in the 
garret. The idea was absurd, The garret was 
given over to lumber. Bat helter-skelter up 
she ran, all the others after her. 

She was almost at the head of the last little 


But Mrs. Gibbs was not to be pacified. 

‘You've eaused us a heap of soare an’ 
trouble to-night, Phyllis. That Fred Eames 
has turned your head. Do you suppose his 
high-toned mother would make so much fuss 
about yeu if she knowed the way he was 
a-running after you last summer? Do you 
think she'd ask you to her party?” 

Payllia grew very white. She put her hand 
in her bosom, drew eut a hoop of glittering 
diamonds, slipped it on her finger. 

“Mrs, Eames hel Fred to select this, 
She knows we are to be married when he gets 
his ~~ Have you anything else to 
gay ” 

Bat dumbfounded Mrs. Gibbs could utter 
never @ word ! 








TWO WEDDINGS. 
—o— 


The Poles were an “old family.” Most 
families are old, since anybody’s grandfathers 
and grandmothers may be counted up in the 
most wonderfal compound-interest sert of 
manner, if one chooses to take the trouble; 
but the Poles somehow felt themselves older 
than other folks; and as there were now only 
two of that particular branch alive it seemed 
likely that they would soon alse have that 
other much admired quality of being very 


narrow stairway, Joe behind her, Annie fol- | rare. 


lowing him, and the boys bringi up the 
rear, when from below came an oo # the 


—the sharp, clear rt of a revolver. And 
this was followed by howls of pain and terror, 
a Ivy!” qua Annie. 
Myrtle!" Mrs. Gibbs. 


Qaite forgetfal of Phyllis, all turned to rush 
downward, when the garret door was flang 
= open, and there stood a youthfal and 


— white. 
The 1” goreamed Annie. 
And down they tore in breathless dismay to 





The Pules, in fact, thought so highly of 
their family that they could think of no other 
fitto mix with it, and remained single at an 
age when most people find themselves 
married. They were very like each other—high 
nosed, thin, with — white teeth and 
scanty reddish . They appeared to 


remain thin because they theught it more 

nteel to do so than to become fat, and while 
fir. Pole thought it proper to have constant 
interviews with his lawyer, Misa Pole believed 
| it proper to say that she knew nothing about 





businezs whatever. However, her great 
boast wag that she had never had an offer, 
Moet spinstera are constantly declaring that 
they have had a hundred offers, bat Miss 
Pole's pride was all the other way. 

**No man has ever dared to approach me 
with any such suggestion,” she would cry. 
‘* My conduct has ever been too particular.” 

Mra. James, the family housekeeper, had a 
habit of shrugging her shoulders when Misa 
Pole made this remark ; but the housekeeper 
was @ widow, and could not be supposed to 
understand a spinster’s feelings. Bhe wai & 
little, plump, black-haired woman, with a 

colour, who naturally took to reda and 
yellows, She had seen better days, and was 
no common housekeeper, in her own opinion. 
At least, she used to think to herself she was 
much handsomer than her aristocratic 
mistress. 

* If that everlasting old maid was only out 
of the way,” she used to think, “I could 
marry Mr. Pole to-morrow. He admires 
me." 

And here she was not wrong, Bat for the 
old family and the bondage of aristocracy, her 
master might indeed have become her suitor. 
However, though King ——_ came down 
from his throne to marry beggar-maid, it 
never oscurred to the solitary male represen- 
tative of the Poles, that he could descend from 
the parlours of bis mansion to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

Love, they say, is blind. Miss Pole was not 
considered beautifal generally, but there waa 
one who thought her so. This was Terence 
Bolt her father's amanuensie. 

He used to put on his near-sighted glasses 
to look after her when she went up the street. 

‘* Ian's se much her features,’’ he would say 
to himeelf, ‘‘nor her figure, either. It's a 
kind of an air, what the French oall her (out 
ensemble, that takes me. And when she goes 
up the street with her head in the air and 
her ekirt going flip flap over the pavement, I 
think of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” and thereupon poor Silas would 
delefally examine the elbows of his dusty 
writing jacket, and wonder whether on an 
oceasion of muddy crossings he might win the 
affections of the virgin Pole, by spreading thia 


threadbare garment before her, as Raleigh 
spread his at the feet of the virgin 
queen. 


Unha Mr. Bolt! He dared not even 
tell his love, but only expressed it by — 
poetry, whieh was constantly being ‘ decline 
with thanks" by every editor in the land. 
Thus the housekeeper was ready to be loved 
by the lord of :the land, and the secretary 
worshi = the lady in secret, and nothing 
oomeell kely to come of it. 

However, Capid, who is always ready for 
mischief, underaiced all, and went to church 
one sumny Sanday morning behind the aris- 
teeratic Pole carriage, and hid behind a 
column of the sa edifice to play strange 
tricks, 

Toe sermon was over; the benediction 
given. The housekeeper, who had taken care 
to put her bright bonnet in direet range of 
her master’s eye, had hurried home to over. 
see the dinner. Mr. Bolt, who had been gszing 
at Miss Pole when he should have been look- 
ing at hia prayer. book, went to the door to see 
her step into her carriage. For some rescon, 
Mr. Pole was delayed. The fact was, he had 
dropped his eye-glasses, and ag he could not 
see without them, to find them was on his 
knees on the floor of hia pew, rammaging for 
them. Nobody saw him, Everyone hurried 
home. 

The sexton locked the door, and Miss Pole, 
out ef all patience, waited and wondered in 
her carriage, Finally she espied Mr. Bolt 
posed beside a column in an attitude of 
respeet, and to him ina tone of jast 


OB, 

“Mr. Bolt! Here, please! My brother 
must have gone home without me, Willi you 
kindly drive me home?” 

Poor Bolts could not believe his own eyes. 
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Drive Miss Pole! Sit beside her in that 
sacred vehicle! Conld itha? In his joy he 
forgot that he knew nothing about. driving. 
He jumped in, seized the reins and did some- 
thing with them, he knew not what. The 
horse was newly purchased ; he had never been 
driven to church before; and.isoconrred to 
him thatthe eccentric peraon who was trying 
to ont his mouth open with the bit wanted 
him to go.as fast as he could back to Blaock- 
berryville, Away he flew as though he were 
put upon his mettle to win 8 race, and vainly 
did Me. Pole ory: ‘‘Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

Nothing would stophim, He flew up the 
street, overtaking scattercd members of the 
congregation. Everyone saw the trap and who 
satin id. And so ont upon the high.road, the 
distracted Bolt urging him on while he desired 
to stop him, 

‘© Where are we going?” gasped Mias Pole. 

‘I don’t know,” oried Bolt; ‘‘Whoa!l 
Whoa! Are—you frightened?’ 

“* Dreadfally,” gasped Miss Pole ; buton the 
flew until, after making such time as h 
never been heard of upon that road, the 
foaming animal paused at. hia.old owner's 
gate, with a jerk thas toased Miss Pole into 
Mr, Bolt's arms and brought the watch.dog to 
the gate in a fary. 

Nobody was at home, The horse. could go 
no farther. 

Mr. Bolt lefts his fainting fair. one on a 
moesy bank, and went in search,of a vehicle 
There was none to be hired, 

The omnibuses of that parti of the world 
were pious and kept Sanday. So were the 
cabs. At five o'clock Mias Pole resolved that 
she must sup and take a bed atthe hotel, and 
accordingly, having thanked Mz. Bolt for his 
groat bravery, aud having assured him that he 
had saved her life, retired and left him. 

He also hired a little room near the roof, 
where he lay awake and dreamed of the 
moment when Miss Pole'a bonnet touched his 
hair and her kid-glove rested on his arm. At 
last he sleps. Loud knooks.aroused him from 
his slumbers, and s chambermaid informed 
hia that “the lady was.4aken very bad.” 


He rushed down-siairs. In the. panloursat, 


M sa Pole, in a fainting condition. She-heldin 
her hand the morning paper, and pointed toa 
paragraph headed : 

‘‘ ELopeMeNT Extraornpinary in Hran Lirs, 
Just prior to going to press we received, the 
following news; The sister of our most 
respected citizen, Mr. Pole, eloped .yesterday 
from the church door, with his private secre. 
tary, Mr. Bolt, in whom he had placed the 
most implicit confidence. TheJady has here- 
tofore been much respeoted, and is no longer 
young. They bribed the sexton to. look Mr. 
Pole up in the church until they could make 
their escape," 

‘Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Miss:Pole, ‘ Wihas 
suall Ido?” 

‘Scorn them!” said Mr. Bolt. “ Iagolent 
wretches!" 

‘‘T shall never hold my head up again!” 
sohbed Misa Pole. 

Bat before the last ejacuiation had more 
than passed her lips, Mr. Bolt. seized her 
band. 

“ There ia one way to silence them,” said 
he. “Let us do it inesrneat. I have long 
adored you, Be mine, adored cne!’’ 

There was a balm in this to one who had 
been apoken of as * no longer young.” 

‘‘ How eloquent he is!” she thought. “' And 
what fine eyes he has! And he has been 60 
noble in hiding his admiration so,long.”’ 

“Say ‘Yea!’” pleaded Mr. Bolt. “ You'll 
be Mrs. Bolt! I'l fight any one who breathes 
& word againat yon!”’ 

Miss Pole,permitted him to kisa her hand, 
and they walked together to the minister's 
house, ard prudently hired a boy to drive 
them home afterwards. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pole sat gloomily. in his 
breakfaat-room, when Mrs. James entered. 
She, too, had seen she paper, and seemed to 
— been crying over it, Yet she looked yery 
PEGE Y. 





‘* It's dreadfal of Miss Pole, sir,” she said. 
‘I'd never have thought it of her. And now 
I’ve come to bid you good-bye, sir. I've got 
to go, you know; it can't be helped.” 

“**Gol’” oried Mr. Pole, 

‘Yes, sir, Is wouldn’t be proper for me to 
stay in a bachelor’s house!” sighed Mrs. 
James. “I can’t have s word said against 
me, sir!” 

How pretty she looked in her wine.colonred 
merino and with her hair in those smooth 
ripples, Mr, Pole forgot. the family, 

‘*Remain.as my wife,” he said. ‘ We'll be 
married to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘Oh!” oried the housekeeper, And he was 
obliged to support her fainting form in his 
arms. 

At this moment the bell rang, the door 
opened, and Mr, Bolts entered with the Jate 
Miss Pole on his arm, 

“What do I see?” oried this lady, in 
horror. 

“ What have you done, Nina?” cried her 
brother, 

** Nothing but. get.married,” said Mr. Bolt, 
loftily. ‘Mrs. Bolt, sir,” 

The housekeeper, who had .recovered. from 
her swoon with miraculous celerity, now 
assumed an.attitude of great dignity, and re- 
marked ,— 

‘‘T am glad this.esoapade. has turned ont.s0 
well, It was ® very strange performance; 
but we'll forgive you.” 

“* You'll forgive me?” cried Mes. Bolt. 

‘* Certainly, Nina,” said her brother, draw- 
ing Mrs. James’ plump hand through his arm. 
** T have decided to set a steadier person at the 
head of my house. Mrs. James will become 
my wife to-morrow. Your property is your 
own, or I would disinherit you; but you may 
stay until you can pack your clothes; perhaps 
it will be better.” 

‘‘Much better!” oried the future Mra. 
Pole, ‘ for the credit of the family.” 

The Poles pas bow when they meet each 
other. Mr. Pole always speaks of his siater’s 
marriageas “that esoapade,” and Mrs. Bolt 
calla her brother's wife ‘ that. designing per- 
gon,” 








FACETIA. 


A smatt boy defined a holiday as a day to 
holler in, 

Brcavse a man shakes. ia his shoes it is no 
sign he hag a fit, 

Grats who wear feathers around their necks 
now-a-days are not all chickens. 

You never know how fond you are of a boy 
until you become engaged to hie sister. 

Att animals have their good points, but for 
abundance of the same none can compete 
with the porcupine. 

Way are cobblers eligible for medical 
diplomas? Because they are skilled in the 
art of heeling. 

Wen ® man pours " bottles of champagne 
down him, his wife pours “vials” of wrath 
on him, 

A woman never hits a hen when she throws 
. missile at it; but, alas! a man is not.a 

en. 

“Wat was that noise I heard in the 
parlour last night, Maria?” ‘ I¢-was William 
breaking his engagement.” 

Bue: ‘*All extremely bright men are 
awfully conceited.” He: ‘Oh, I don’t know; 
I’m not.” 

Exprnty Boarprr: “ How did yon sleep 
last night, professor?’ Professor Larkin 
(testily): “‘ Lying down, madam.” 

‘“ Tus. trea. seema to be loaded: wish apples,” 
remarks thestranger. ‘‘ Yeu, sir,” replies she. 
rural miss; ‘pop. says this .ia,.a good apple 
year.” “I am glad to bear shat. Are.all your 
trees as.full of apples asthia one?" ‘' Oh, 
no, Qaly the apple trees.” 





Mrs, Stone: “What is the difference. be- 
tween an investment and a_ spesnalation, 
dear?” Kirby Stone: “If you lose it's a 
epeculation.” 


He: “ Will you be mine, Mies Johnstone? ” 
She: “I will, George.” He: “This is so 
coon Will you—er—give me time tothink 
itover?" 


Tue earth is gaid to have two motions, but 
toa drunken man coming home at eleven 
o'clock at night it doubtless has more than 
two hundred, 


Miss Weston: “ Which of your many books 
do you consider of the least account, pro- 
fessor?’’ Professor Writer: ‘‘ My bank-book, 
Miss Weston.” 

Every young man hag « private idea that 
the woman who gets him will win a ‘prize. 
Somehow his sister entertains a different 
Opinion, 

“ Whistlers.are always goodnatured,” says 
& philosopher. Everybody knew that. It's 
the folks that have to listen to the whistling 
that get cross. 

Mrs. Hicuruter: * Jack and Amy's meeting 
and falling in love, she told me, waa very 
romantic.” Miss Murray: ‘‘ They were #ea- 
sick on the Ktruria together.” 

A svuPERSTITIOUS -mother postponed &. 
daughter's wedding four times jn.order to get 
a bright day. Now she is looking :for. the 
missing son-in-law. 

Gizzarp: ‘Mr. Seadds, what is the secret 
of becoming wealthy?" Scadds: * There is 
no.secret, my dear young-man. All-you have 
to do is to get money and keep:it.” 

A nractna letter asking for a pair of cast- 
off troneers closed pathetically with these 
words: ‘*So send me, most honoured sir; the 
trousers, and they will be woven into the 
laurel crown of your good deeds.” 

“ AND mamma,” sobbed the unhappy wife, 
he threw his slippers across the room, and 
t-told me to go to the dud-dud-devil.” ‘You 
did right, my poor, dear child, to come 
straight home to me," 

Estriie: ‘‘ Why do you, seem s0.cagt down, 
Maud?” Maud: “ Haven't you heard that 
Harry Henderson is engaged to Panline?"’ 
‘¢Yes; but you had your chance, and rejected 
him,” ‘ Bat he only asked me three times,” 

He: ‘The artists saythat five feet four 
inches is the divine height. for a woman.” 
His Darling (croasly): ‘* You know Iam; five 
feet. eight.’’ He. (quickly): ‘You are more 
than divine, dear.” 

“Tr ig terrible!" said Maud, ‘ Papa for- 
got that we are living in a tenth-floor flat, 
and not in the one-story cottage in the 
country, and—he's—thrown— C happie—H-H- 
Hicks—out—of—the—window |!” 

Foxnp Faraer: “Children, if the clock 
struck fourteen, what time would it be?" 
Logical Louise: ‘Two o'clock, papa.” 
Clever Charlie: ‘Time to get the clock 
mended.” 

“Wirt you take something to drink?” 
‘With pleasure.” The photo was taken,.and 
the sitter said, “‘ But what ‘about. that little 
invitation?" “Oh, sir, that is just a trade 
ruse of mine to give a natural and interested 
expression to the face.” 

** Now, gentlemen,” aid the eloquent advo- 
cate, ‘I leave the case in your hands. In 
closing I have jush.one remark to make.” 
And the experienced juror in the dark corner 
of the box settled himself for another comfort: 
able half-honr nap. 

Bzorson: ‘* You look. all broken. up, old 
man, What's: the matter?" Oseik: “I 
called on Miss Pruyn. Jastnight, and no aaoner 
had I entered;the -parlour.than her mother 
appeared and, demanded to koow.my inten- 


tions.’ “ Thatmust-have been.rather: em- - 


barrassivg.” ‘Yes; but, that was.not the 
worst, Jast.as the oldilady finished speaking, 
Mies Pruyn shonted down the .stairs: 
‘Mamma, mamma, he isn’é the one!'”’ 
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SOCIETY. 

Dressing conspicuously is & confession of 
inferiority. 

Arizona Indian women have taken 40 wear- 
ing fashionable dresses, shoes and stockings. 

Tue King of Siam is attended. by a body- 
guard composed exclusively of four thousand 
of the prettiest young women in his realm, 

Empress Freperick, of Germany, is fas- 
cinated by. the genius of H. Rider Haggard, 
and by way of returning the compliment he 
has dedicated his last book to her. 

Tue prettiest royal girlin Eastern Europe 
is said to\be the Princesa Helene, of Mante- 
negro, who, it is reported, is the allotted 
bride of the heir-apparent to ‘the Russian 
throne. 

Prince,Rrensxt Konssxrorr, ,head. of one of 
the noblest families in Russia is living on 
goose-carn broad to set.an example to his ser- 
vants, Another landed proprictor. has given 
up his property to the peasants, and gone to 
liye with his,son, 

Dove Cortacr, at Grasmere, ones the home 
ot Wordsworth and “his exquisite sister” 
Dorothy, and .afterwards occupied by De 
Quincey, has been purchased by the govern- 
— and. will be restored to ita. former, con- 

M10r,. 

Tx connection with the discussion about. the 
TrévessHoly Coat, the curious: fact baa. been 
discovered. that.all the robes of the Cardinals 
have been supplied to -the. Vatican: for: more 
than two poontaries by a Protestant firm at 
Bartgcheid, near Aachen, which has always 
enjoyed a monopoly in the manufacture of 
cloth of this particular colour and quality. 

Ir is understood that the King and Queen 
ot Italy will probably visit the Queen at 
Windsor, soon after Her, Majesty's return from 
the Continent next spring, and that. their 
Majesties will aleo spend a few days at Buok. 
ioghem Palace. As the visit is expected to take 
place in May, it shonld serve to give the season 
of 1892 a gaod send off. 

Waen one takes into eqnsideration the fact 
that the Prince of Wales will complets his 
half. centary on.the 9th.of November, it, can- 
not fail-to-be a source of-gratification to think 
that: the,,Qaeen cantinnes to. enjoy such 
exoellent health, There gre times, say the 
Courp attendants, when it is impossible. to 


realize that Her Majoaty eslebxated the Jubilee, 


of her coronation four-years sgo. 
Tur Kaiser's latess whim, if a French 


journalist speaks truth, is to have a piano. 


roade entirely of ataga’ horns. This original 


piano case--for we pregume that only the: 


outside of the instrament could possibly be 
constrgcted. of ench a matesial—has taken a 
considerable time 40 mannafactare; for the 
Kaiser-is-very particular and fussy about all 
the horns, matching with great nicety and 
exactitude aa to.8ize, and ghape, 

A Geman woman artist recently made game 
beantifal painted lace, whichis still the rage 
in Paria. The predominating hue. was.gold, 
bat paint, not “brenze powder,” was used, 
and small quantities of red and blue were 
introduced. fo.snit the costume. or .sur- 
roundings. Its charm was the delicacy. of 
its harmony, and it takes the actual touch of 
finger-tips to convince one that the yellow is 
not gold, 

. ‘At San Sebastian, Spain, we were much 
interested,” writes a lady, “by seeing the 
little King of Spain and hie mother arrive at 
the beach in the mornings, and the King get 
+o work with wheelbarrow, spade, and bucket 
to make wonderful things in the cand, and 
to fill holes with sea.water. Is is not often 
that one sees a European sovereign thus 
employed; with sleeves sucked up above the 
elbows, and with a large straw hat that will 
ae 3 en fair-haired curly little 
. He years old, but. even 
the beach there ies to be & * suite,’ " a 


STATISTICS. 


A umz of an English canal costs £7,000 to 
make, 

Tue census of Paris gives a population of 
2,422, 969. 

Mose than 200,000,000 pounds of tea are 
consumed every year in this country. 

One acre of land will comfortably cuppors 
fonr persons on a vegetable. dist. 

Tue longest tunnel in the world is in 
Hungary ; it is in length nearly 104 miles. 

Tue average length of life is considerably 
longer in this country than in France, 





GEMS. 


Brave actions are the substance of life, and 
good sayings she ornament of it. 

We hear the rain fall, but not the snow. 
Outward grief is loud, but true grief:is silent. 

Warn we fall upon a rock we know how 
hard it is. When we are,thrown upon, cur 
resources we Jearn how great they are, 

Ir you are idle you are on the way to ruin, 
and there are few stopping places upon it. 14 
is rather a precipice than a road. 

How easy is the:thought, in certain moods, 
of the loveliest, most’ unselfish devotion! 
How hard is, the doing of the thought in the 
face of » thousand unlovely difficulties ! 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Appizs stewed with a little sugar and water, 
cloves, and Iemon-peel till, quite, sofé, then 
rabbed through a coarse sieve, are greatly 
improved if white of egg whipped to‘ atiff 
froth, with the addition. of a little sugar, is 
laid over them, and..either browned with 
& salamander or just madchot in the oven. 

Potato Banis—Prepare the potatoss.ag for 
scallops, form them into balls with«a: little 
flour, dip them in olarified fat. Butter as 
many tomatoes as there are balla, arrange 
them alternately with the potatoes in a 
greased tin, and bake in a hot oven till the 
tomatoes are cooked. Serve with: piokled 
walnuts. 

Biscurts.—A pleasant change in the line of 
biscuit making is gained thus: Roll the dough 
about as thick as-when the bisouit cutter-is 
uged, butter the top well, beginning. with the 
edge nearest, roll with the hands: the dough 
towards the farthest end of the board, then 
ons in.thin slices, place in the pan, and bake 
in a quick oven. For a change these are found 
very nice, 

Fish Sovurp—One and a half pounds of fish 
(fresh). one onion, one small carrot, bist of 


turnip, some parsley, a little thyme. Have: 


the fish nice and clean, put them on. with ten 
breakfast cups. of boiling water, add all the 
other things cut up in small pieces ; let all 
boil.one,hour at least; strain and put_back in 
a& clean pot with one tablespoonfal of corn 
flour, one dessert spoonful of butter, a little 
chopped paraley, one teacupfal of milk, pspper 
and gals, boil five minutes, stirring all the 
time, 

Srrcep Onas-Arries —Make a syrup. in the 
proportion of one cup of white sugar to one of 
water, and epiceit with cinnamon, ginger and 
cloves to taste, boiling the spice in little mus- 
lin{bags. When the syrapiis ready put.into 
it without crowding whole-crabapples with 
the stema.and withous paring, and cook slowly 


until they-can-be piereed with # fork; hnt not’ 
., Lake, ont carefally, 
keep. them chot: while the:|,seasons. Instantly the shabby hand of a 


until they. are.in 
iby. she. stemsyvan 
syrup boile:down w# little; then putin -jarg, 
cover with the hop-syrnmp and seal, They are 





rich without the spice. 


a) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


One TENTH Of the world ia still unexplored. 


Nerarty & quarter of all cages of insanily 
are hereditary. 


WettTuoreranpD is the most sparsely popu- 
lated English county. 


Tae first steamship to cross the Atlaniio 
was the Rising Sun in the year 1818, 


Tue Nordenfeldt gun, which consists of a 
row of rifle tubes which can be fired in rapid 
succession, is capable of firing six hundred 
rounds of bulless per minute, 


Prortz often misuge the word, education, 
and apply it only to the bookworm. An 
intelligent, observant, well-rounded farmer or 
business man is the best educated» man in the 
world. 

Tue artificial oil of bitter almonds, now :o 
largely employed in perfuming soap and 
flavouring confectionery, is prepared by the 
action of nitrio acid on the {cetid oils of gas- 
tar. 

ComparsTiveLy few, people know, that tho 
patriotic cry ‘‘God Bave the King” dates 
back to antiquity, and was firatshouted by the 
multitude at the time that Saul was made 
ruler over the Israelites. 

Tue occasional lamp-poss clock of Paris is 
& decided convenience, and being worked frcm 
a distance by a, simple pnegmatic conneciion, 
one would think that. were it.adopted here, 
even London. soot would not. necessarily put it 
out of gear. 

THIRTEEN years 8go & student in Berlin 
was mobbed in the streets for appearing on & 
bicycle. Now the German Union of 
Bioyclists, which has jast held ita eighth 
epunual conference at Breslau, has fourteen 
thousand members. 

JERUFALEM is rapidly becoming again the 
city of the Jews. In “1880'there were probably 
not more than 5000 Jews there; now there 
are more than 30.000. The recent pergecu- 
tions in Rassia have led thousands, of hex 
to. seek a home in their ancient city. 

Tux average madhonse farnishes proof that 
long and ¢hick hair is nota sign of intel- 
lectnality. The easily wheedied Esau ‘war 
hairy, while the mighty Osesar was ‘bald. 
‘‘ Long-haired men are generally weak and 
favatical, and men with scant hair are the 
pemanephesy and. statesmen and soldiers of the 
world,” 

Frerzen thousand persons, one-third of 
them convicts, the rest the wives or the 
children who are to accompany them, are 
now in Moscow awaiting transportation to 
Siberia. As none have been sens since. the 
new year, the number hag become large, 
They will goin parties of from three to five 
hundred, and will probably reach their desti- 
nation soon. 

Doas in @ native or wild state never bark ; 
they simply whine, howland growl; the noise 
which we call barking is found only among 
those that are domesticated. OColuambne 
found that to be the case with the dogs he 
first braughtto America and left at Jarge, fcr 
on, hia retarn he tells us that they bad lost 
their propensity to bark. Soientifio men say 
that barking is really an cffort.on the pari.of 
the dog to speak, 

Here are some quaint definitions given by 
children and collected by a clergyman: 
Blacksmith's shop.—The place where they 
make horses. I saw & man nailing on the 
last foot of one. Horex.—An animal with 
four legs, one on each corner. Ice—Water 
‘that went to sleepin,the cold. Nest egg.—The 
one the old hen.meaauses by. Seasonus—A 
teacher enquired of the members of & class of 
ichildren if,any of them.could name she four 


five-year-old was raiged, and promptly came 
‘the, anawer : Pepper, salt, vinegar, and mné- 
tard. Stare.—'The eggs the moon has laid. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ianorant.—Bodmin Is the county town of Cornwall. 


T. B.—The owners of the Brussels are Mesars. Shaw 
Savill & Albion Co., 34, Leadenbali-atreet, London, E.C. 


Dick Turrix.—We have no record of the time you 
refer to. 


ar is a municipal borough; not a 

MisenaB_e Jacx.—Yeos; they absolutely debar from 
enlistment. 

Dancy.—A person under twenty-one cannot be sued 
for debt. 

- Ayxi0vs ror InrormaTion.—The Earopean population 
in Afcica probably numbers about a million. 

B.A. aeemen ben a to give a cbar- 
acter to his servant. macubate 

MicaamimMas.—Michaelmis Day is on September 29 
and old Michaelmas Day oa October 11. : 

Lorrie. —The well-known —, wae Village Black- 
amith,” was written by Long?! 


Dunce.—Hebrides isa nay “f Que syllables; the 
firet and second short, the third long. 


Ipa.—Rhode Island is one of ths United States of 
America. Its population in 1880 was 276,528. 

A Sorrearr.—Only by a long course of medical treat- 
ment, but sometimes even that is fueffectual. 

Disrractep Fataer.—You cannot place your som as a 

engineer en board ship; only trained engineers 
are employed. 

Reoutark Reapen.— Full iaformation is given in 
Whitaker's Almanack. We could not sfford the space 
required. 

Suamacox —The highest officlal In Ireland is the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and bis salary is £10,000 with £2,000 
added for expenses, 

Sarrsmarm —One of the parties to the marriage must 
have resided for fitteen days in the pa:ish in which it is 
to ba solemnis:d. 

Torsy.—There are numberles: editions of all sorts and 
pa all _—— Any bookseller will supply your require- 


2 or Docs.—The employment of dogs for draw- 
ing carts was wan cbottahed te Landen tn 1b0b med te tae 
United Kingdem in 1854. 

Ocriostry.—The earldom of Dudley was revived In 
1860. Prior to that the late earl sat in the House of 
Lords as Baron Ward. 


Mosiga.—L P 
Patti was born at 
appeared in 


Seb died of Bice te 2008. 2. Madame 
in 1843. 3. Brahms has never 


Perriaxity.—You are not obliged to contribute any- 
thing towards the maintenance cf your stepfather ; but 
you cannot take either of the courses you suggest. 


In Want or Apvice —If your love were of the right 
kind yeu would be mere solicitous for the girl's happl- 
ness than your own dignity. 


As Anxious Onz.—1. You write a good legible hand. 
2. It would be more modest to be a little reticent in the 
presence ef gentlemen than to let your tongue run away 
with you. 

Onz ox Trovusit.—If the child is over twelve months 
of age, and no money has pop mk pe ay 
order can be made unless the reputed father has 
out of the country. 


Burauspy.—The name “ Burgundy,” 
from an ancient German tribe, called in “Tatin Bar- 


ca < jones, who setiled in that part of 
nl about 408 a.p. 


Montreomzrny.—You can use it for all pur- 
poses, but should you have to execute any legal docu- 
ment, ft would be advisable to append your bapti:mal 
name, 


Em.caant.—The Agent-General fur the Cape is at 7, 
A‘bert-mansfons, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. Of 
course, we can say nothing about your chance of 

an assisted passage, 


A Memser.—If your club sells beer to be 
consumed off the premises he may be proceeded against 
for selling without a license, The other matter depends 

on the members of the club, 

Fatooszn.—Emigration ships ca stewards and 
po tn ape bey duty is to serve out 4 to the 
emigrants, and sce that the sbi in regard 
to other requirements are Ay out. 


LongsHanxs —All apprenticeah'ps end at twen 

lire they do + = end = You bad ‘better ——e 
wher. Ualforms sre w 

not the smaller merchant vessela. a 


Master oF THE Reves.—The master of the revels 
‘was the name of an officer formerly attached to royal 
and other distinguished houses ia England, whose duty 
it was to preside over the Christmas entertainments, 


‘The massacre of the 24h (5 oy 
panies) took place at Islandhwana on the Togela in 
Zululand, on 220d January, 1879. Total British loss 
= 860 men killed. The confilct at Rorke's Drift, 
— Keg Ae Islandhwana, a ee = a com- 
pany and a e force as, © latter 
were defeated. se 





Distress.—The man can claim the charge of the 
child. If the wife becomes ehargeable t> the parish the 
husband may be compelled te contribute to her support. 
We cannot answer questions privately. 


E. D.—£16 or £17 by P. and O. steamer. Write to 
that company’s office, 122, Leadeahall-street, London, 
B.C ; also write Orient Line, 18, Fenchurch-avenue, 
London, E 0, aleo for terms, 

Mcss a peplam upper ounent 
anciently worn by the D Grech, monk Ge Ca agar A Bay 
Athenian, females. It was without sleeves, and ed 
by a clasp on the arm or shoulder. 

Kexnera.—It wasin the middle of November last that 
pate see gery vy tte be dy 

x of Bagland fn order to arrest panic 
the embarrassment of Baring Brothers, 

Dotty.—Purtm is the name of the solemn festival 
onme Ge mS 6 eee 
deliverance from the wiles and 
recorded in the book of Esther. 


Romance. —There sre many stories of children being 
stolen and suckled by wo'ves. They salt the ary 
well = wi hout being in any way 
proof, and they are not faauslly hoard outaide of the 
pursery. 

Crane. —Coal was not known to the ancients, History 
does not recora {ts first use, but tt is generally conceded 
that it came into use in Europe first in B:itain about the 
end of the 18th century. Ten thousand rupees is about 
£1,000 to £1,100. 


Syrivia.—A domestic servant under notice is entitled 
to the full month's pay. even if, for the convenience of 
the mistreas, she has leave before the month !s com- 
pleted. She can sue for the amount in the gounty 


stratagems of H»m sn, as 
It is held in February. 


court. 


7 
SOME MOTHER'S CHILD, 


Ar home or away, in the alley or atreet, 
Wherever I chance in this wide world to 

A gi:l that is thoughtiess. or a boy that is wild, 
My heart echoes suftly, 'Tis some mother's child.” 


Avd when I see those o’er whom yoars have rolled, 
Whose gg have grown harde: whose spirits are 


c 
Bo {t woman all fallen, or man all defiled, 
A voice whispers sadly, “ ab! aome motker’s obiid.” 


No ae eet 

No matter what torcads dishonour hath made 

No matter what cements cinkered the pearl— 

Though tarnished and sullfed, she is some mother's girl. 


No matter how wayward his footsteps have been ; 
gn ie ae amedeinn 

No matter how low is his standard of joy 

Though guilty and loathsome, apy mother's boy. 


That head hath been pillowed on some tonder breast ; 
That form hath been wept o'er, those lips have been 


pressed ; 
That soul bath been prayed for, in toze3 sweet and 
For her sake deal gently with—some mother's child. 


usually abou 
. Toanswer your farther question coal 
take too much space, and we must refer you to some 
book on astronomy. 


with glycerine, te prevent the acid from 
ekin, 


“Jack —The largest sailing ship in the world is the 
France 3,784 tonsa register, bailt of steel at Glasgow, 
and five _—- owaed in anes the ont the 
a 8.187 tons register, four-masted, built of steel 
at Purt-Glasgow, and owned in Glasgow. ; 

Anxious B«sstz —If the husband of the woman re- 
ferred to is supposed by her to be still alive, ahe cannot 
lawfully marry again, slthough he has beea absent 
twelve years, and has not contributed to her support 


F. L.—The coin or medal you desoriba is a trade token 
of the kind which was once very‘ommon. Mandreds 
were issued in the Midland district by manutactu-ers, 
traders, and others. The fullest list of them is to be 
found fi in ‘‘ Boyne’s Tokens.” 

Tanornamus —The word js an adjective, and comes 
from two = enes bem | “Darrow " and “an 
opening.” It comseq~ently means ‘a nerrow opening.’ 
Stenopaic have an oval metal plate with a 
aperture. 


Movs. wire.— Batter milk is the residue afr butter 


E 


caused by 





UscrrtamtTy.—To put it in a sentence, it will cost 
you, one way and anothor, quite £40 to take yourself 
end wife ether to Victoria or Australfa, and your pro- 
spects of employment = arrivul at either place would 
not te very bright. you went just now, you 
would arrive when the weather is at its huttest. 


A Lover or Tue Oczan.—There are no apprentices 
taken on Me oy Atlantic liners, nor is there any situation 
in these b filled by ~ oes 


i 
E 
tbe 
Bs 
i 


2.2 at least 
the fates oe ima ae mer of cl water. 


name and regimental number, 
can aacortain whether he ts in good hoalth all The 
reply may be delayed for a littic time. 
Rosiza.—Owl-lamps are a nevel and amusing conceit 
in eroekery or other genera'ly consist of a 
three-sided nich to shaped and 
decorated represent 
sides ne wiok ors undle, wile when lighted, causes 
the three heads to glew a soft light, 


B.vsH- Rose. —The trouble is due probably to nervous- 
ness, men’ yaical, and timidity. The treatment 
should be a meeting 
people and eultivate conversational po vers. After 
atime you will to your self-son sciousness, 
and then your will beceme few and far between. 


Dovaras.—The regulation “as soon as a dog 
reaches six months the Meense mus‘ be taken out. The 
law allows no delay in tak on tes See Not- 
this very rule, persons in circum- 
to yours imvariably wait till the let of 


stances 
—o before troubling the Inland R:venue autnori- 
es. 

Sm Rocer.—Sir Roger de name of a 
member of the imaginary club of twelve under whose 
direction Addisen’s Spectator was a 
lished. He was an old-scho)!, bioff, good-hearted and 
simple gemtleman. The dance nsmod after him 
is "> eontra-dance correspon’ 


to 
Bap Mzmony.—There are several methods of strength- 
ening the memory, all of which depend 
attention and the gradual building up of 
from small There is often me 8 © 
nection, too. between bodily heatth and the 
memory. By acqotring and preserving vigorous health, 
& person for his brain to act 
and without the divantage of bodily dra 
Jzan.—The ballad of “ Auld pe on a 
Lindsay, daughter « Harl of Balcer- 
Lady It in 1772, 


and became very As it was anon’ 
various ommfasturan wore oct alah on So 
itimately, when Barnard was an 


old ‘wom, Bir Walter Scott a letter from her, 
~ ce that she had written it when quite a young 

A. 0.—The term nonconformist is a genoral one, 
under which all religtous communities which do 
not conform to the of the church established in 
Bogland may be mcei; but ft belengs more 
pee bol who at the Reatora- 
tion to subseribe to the Uniformity, and 
were. In consequence, bemefices on 


penalties upon anyone who shou'd be convicted of 
speakiog or it. Tne act of Charles I. 

stricter provisiors, enjoining every bene- 
ficed person not only to use the beok, bat te dec’ his 


William and Mary that they enjoyed real tulcration. 





Tux Lompon _——— Post-tree. Three-nailpenve 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence. 


Aut Back Numezns, Parts and Vo.umzs are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOH.—Part 359, Ni 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVIL., Tt band te oth, ax 64. 6d. 


MP Avi Lerrens 70 Bz Appressep ro THE EpiToR oF 
Tax Lompox Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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